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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

1938 


Honorary  Presidents 


Brigadier  General  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  Room  1616,  26  Broadway,  New 

York,  N.  Y.  •  t.  •  .  v  t 

Professor  Charles  \V.  Kennedy.  Princeton  University,  Princeton.  N.  J. 

Major  John  L.  Griffith,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  111. 


President 

Professor  W.  B.  Owens,  Stanford  University,  California. 


Secretary-Treasurer 

Professor  Frank  W,  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


Council 

(In  addition  to  the  President  and  Secretary  the  following  vice-presidents. 

ex  officio.) 

First  District,  Mr.  Malcolm  Farmer,  Yale  Univ’crsity. 

Second  District.  Professor  P.  O.  Badger.  New  York  University. 

Third  District.  Professor  N.  W.  Dougherty,  University  of  Tennessee. 
Fourth  District.  Professor  L.  W.  St.  lohn,  Ohio  State  University. 

Fifth  District,  Dr.  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  Washington  University. 

Sixth  District,  Professor  J.  C.  Dolley,  University  of  Texas. 

Seventh  District.  Professor  C.  L.  Eckel.  University  of  Colorado 
Eighth  District.  Professor  H.  C.  Willett,  University  of  Southern  Call- 

fornia. 


Membfrs  at  Large* 

Professor  C.  E.  Bilheimer,  Gettysburg  College. 

Professor  W.  D.  Funkhouser,  University  of  Kentucky. 

Professor  H.  H.  King,  Kansas  State  College. 

Professor  E.  L.  Larson.  University  of  .Arizona. 

Professor  C.  C.  May,  University  of  Washington. 

Professor  T.  N.  .Metcalf,  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  S.  C.  Palmer,  Swarthmorc  College. 

Executive  Committee 

The  president  and  secretary,  ex  officio 

Professor  P.  O.  Badger  Director  W.  J.  Bingham  President  T.  J-  J^a'ics 
Dr,  F.  H,  Ewerhardt  Director  R.  A.  hetzer  Professor  L.  \N.  M-  John 

Professor  H.  C.  Willett 
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•  Elected  by  the  Council. 
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RULES  COMMITTEES  FOR  1938 


For  football,  basketball,  and  track  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
before  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  committee  indicate  that  he 
is  to  serve  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years,  beginning  this  year. 


Association  Football 

Douglas  Stewart,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman; 
Thomas  J.  Dent,  Dartmouth  College;  Robert  Dunn,  Swarthmore 
College;  H.  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  Haverford  College. 

Advisory  Committee:  H.  W.  Clark,  Lafayette  College;  A.  W. 
Marsh,  Amherst  College;  N.  M.  Fleming,  Penn.  State  College; 
N.  A.  Kellogg,  Lehigh  University;  B.  N,  Dell,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Baseball 

Edgar  Fauver,  Wesleyan  University,  Chairman;  L.  C.  Boles. 
Wooster  College;  W.  J.  Disch,  University  of  Texas;  Dorsett 
Graves,  University  of  Washington. 

Advisorv'  Committee:  H.  J.  Stegeman,  LJniversity  of  Georgia; 
R.  L.  Fisher,  University  of  Alichigan;  Samuel  Barr}’,  University 
of  Southern  California. 


Basketball 

H.  H.  Salmon,  Jr.,  Chairman;  Oswald  Tower,  Andover  Acad¬ 
emy,  Editor;  James  A.  Naismith,  University  of  Kansas,  Life 
Member;  (1)  W.  E.  Meanwell,  4th  district;  Willard  Witte,  7th 
district;  (2)  John  Bunn,  8th  district;  (3)  Sumner  A.  Dole,  1st 
district;  Forrest  C.  Allen.  5th  district;  (4)  Curtis  Parker,  3rd 
district ;  James  St.  Clair,  6th  district. 


Boxing 

W.  H.  Cowell,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  Chairman;  I.  F. 
Toomey,  University  of  California  (at  Davis) ;  C.  P.  Schott. 
Penn.  State  College;  T.  M.  Carruthers,  University  of  \’irginia ; 
Claude  Simons.  Tulane  LJniversity;  W.  J.  Bleckwenn,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  Capt.  E.  J.  McGaw,  U.  S.  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  Commander  O.  O.  Kessing,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy ;  G.  E. 
Little,  Rutgers  College. 


Fencing 

H.  V.  Alessandroni,  Columbia  University,  Chairman ;  George 
II.  Breed,  Harvard  University;  John  H.  Hanway,  Yale  Lhiivers- 


ity;  Joseph  Levis,  Mass.  Institute  of  Technoloj^y;  IIarf)l(l  \’an 
Buskirk,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Football 

Walter  R.  Okeson,  Lehijjh  University,  Chairman;  W’.  S.  I-an^- 
ford.  New  York  City,  Secretary;  A.  A.  Staj'j.j,  Collect*  of  the 
Pacific  (Life  Member)  ;  (1)  \\’.  G.  Crowell,  2n<l  district ;  1.,.  Ma- 
hony,  7th  district;  (2)  W’.  J.  liin^ham.  1st  district;  Georj'e 
X’eenker,  5th  district;  (3)  W.  A.  Alexander,  3rd  district;  F.  11. 
Yost,  4th  district;  (4)  W’.  O.  Hunter,  8th  district;  D.  X.  Bible, 
6th  district. 


Gymnastics 

D.  L.  Hoflfer,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman ;  C.  W.  Gray- 
don,  I'lushing,  N.  Y. ;  W'm.  Ackerman.  LI.  C.  L.  A. ;  Ray  Moore, 
New  York  University. 

Advisor)'  Committee:  Christopher  A.  Beling,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Fred  W'.  I3all.  Princeton  L'niversity;  Harr)’  \Ialoney.  Stanford 
University;  Granville  B.  Johnson,  University  of  Denver;  R.  K. 
Cutler,  University  of  Oregon;  Herbert  Forsell,  Mass.  Inst,  of 
Technology. 


Ice  Hockey 

Albert  1.  Prettyman,  Hamilton  College.  Chairman ;  I^ouis  h’. 
Keller,  University  of  Minnesota;  L.  K.  Neidlinger,  Dartmouth 
College;  John  Harmon,  Boston  University;  Arnold  Eddy,  Llni- 
versity  of  Southern  California. 

Advisor)’  Committee:  Gerard  Hallock,  III,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity;  Rev.  F.  H.  Sill,  O.H.C..  Kent  School;  G.  Smith, 
Commissioner,  Ice  Hockey  Officials. 

Lacrosse 

H.  J.  Rockafeller,  Rutgers  University,  Chairman;  John  Faber, 
University  of  Mar)land ;  Avery  Blake,  Swarthmore  College ; 
Kenneth  Fairman,  Princeton  University ;  Roy  Simmons,  Syracuse 
University. 

Advisory  Committee:  R.  D.  Root,  Yale  University;  L.  B. 
Johnston,  Dartmouth  College ;  Frank  W.  Candee,  State  College 
of  Washington;  E.  W.  Christcn.sen,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  ;  G.  W.  Shaffer,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Swimming 

R.'  J.  H,  Kiphuth,  Yale  University,  Chairman;  A.  E.  Eilers, 
W^ashington  Lmiversity;  F.  W.  Luehring,  University  of  Penn¬ 
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sylvania;  Fred  Cady,  University  of  Southern  California;  Michael 
Peppe,  Ohio  State  University;  L.  L.  Forsythe,  High  School 
Federation. 

Advisor)’  Committee:  E.  T.  Kennedy,  Columbia  University: 
Ernst  Brandsten,  Stanf(jrd  University;  r)avid  Armhruster.  State 
University  of  Iowa;  Radford  .McCormick,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  G,  I*.  Doherty,  University  of  Delaware;  Arthur 
Adamson.  Texas  A.  &  M.  College;  H.  G.  McCurdv.  W'esleyan 
University;  John  Miller,  Mercershurg  Academy;  Neils  Thofpe, 
L^niversity  of  Minnesota. 


Track 

o  h'  district,  Chairman;  (1)  Lawson  Robertson. 

2nd  district;  f2)  Franklin  P.  Johnson.  5th  district;  Brutus 
Hamilton.‘8th  district;  (3)  Fred  Tootell,  1st  district;  Emmett 
Brunson,  6th  district;  (4)  Wilbur  Hutsell,  3rd  district;  J  E 
Irish.  7th  district. 


Wrestling 

R.  G.  Clapp,  University  of  Nebraska,  Chairman;  C.  P.  .Miles, 
V irginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Dr.  J.  A.  Rockwell,  Mass.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  1  echnolog)’ :  E.  G.  Schrneder,  State  L^niversity  of  Iowa; 
J- _W.  Hancock,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education;  P.  E. 
W  iggins.  High  Sch(X)l  Federation. 

Advisory  Committee:  E.  C.  Gallagher,  Oklahoma  .A.  &  M. 
College;  R.  J.  .McLean.  Universit)'  of  Texas;  Hugo  Otopalik, 
Iowa  State  College;  .Maj.  H.  M.  Reed.  Virginia  :Militar\'  Insti¬ 
tute;  Richard  K.  Cole,  Brown  University;  Henry  Stone.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California;  Sherman  Couch, '  Univers'itv  of  Utah  • 
.Austin  Bishop,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


CoixECES  AND  Universities 

First  District 

Amherst  College,  Amherst.  Mass.,  Stanley  King,  LLD.,  President. 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  Rev.  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Connecticut  State  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  Albert  M.  Jorgenson,  President. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  James  B.  Conant,  Ph.D.,  President. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield,  Mass.,  L.  L.  Doggett,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Karl  T.  Comp¬ 
ton,  Sc.D.,  President. 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.F., 
President. 

Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Paul  Dwight  Moody,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Northeastern  LJnivcrsity,  Boston,  Mass.,  Frank  P.  Speare,  LL.D.,  President. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt.,  Porter  H.  Adams,  M.S.,  President. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Raymond  G.  Bressler,  M.S., 
President. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Rev.  Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  John  A.  Cousens,  LL.D.,  President. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.,  Capt.  E.  D. 
Jones,  U.  S.  C.  G.,  Superintendent. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Arthur  A.  Hauck,  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  H.,  Fred  Engclhardt,  Ph.D., 
President. 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Guy  W.  Bailey,  LL.D.,  President. 

Weslc^n  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  James  L.  McConaughy,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  James  P.  Ba.xter,  3rd.,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Captain  Ralph  Earle, 
U.S.N.,  President. 

Yale  Universtiy,  New'  Haven,  Conn.,  Charles  Seymour,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
President. 

Second  District 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  J.  Nelson  Norwood.  Ph.D.,  President. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  William  P,  Tolley,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Harry  S.  Rogers,  Sc.D., 
President. 

Canisius  College,  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  Rev.  James  P.  Sweeney,  S.J.,  President. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Charles  Watkins,  Ph.D., 
’Acting  president. 
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Clarks^  ^^Isfdent  Po's^am,  N.  Y.,  James  Shelby  Thomas, 

^^"iversity,  Hamilton.  N.  Y..  George  B.  Cutten,  Ph.D..  DD 
LL.D.,  President.  ’  * 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York.  N.  Y..  Frederick  B.  Robin- 
son,  rh.D.,  President. 

Columbia  l^iversity.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Ph  D 
LL.D.,  President.  '  ^  ' 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Edmund  E.  Day,  Ph  D  President 
I)rexcl  InsUtute.  Philadelphia  Pa..  Parke  R.  Kolbe.  Ph.D.,  Presidem 
Dickinson  College,  Carhslc  Pa..  Fred  P.  Corson.  D.D.,  President. 
Duquesne  University.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  Rev.  J.  J,  Callahan,  LL.D.,  Presi- 

Fordham  University.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  A.  J.  Hogan,  Ph.D.,  Presi- 

D^'prcsiMcnt^**  College.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Henry  H.  Apple,  D.D., 

Gene^'a  College  Beaver  Falls.  Pa.,  McLeod  M.  Pearce  D  D  President 
^'"“Fresi'den^''  *  A.  Hanson,"  D.D.,  LL.D.. 

Ham^hondCoIlege,  Clinton.  N.  Y..  Frederick  C.  Ferry.  Sc.D..  LL.D., 

”^''Pr«iden?""®‘'’  W.  Comfort.  PhD.,  Litt.D.. 

”“^Pr*esS^^’  William  Alfred  Eddy.  PhD..  LL.D.. 

Ithaca  Colkge.  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  Leonard  Bliss  Job,  Ph  D  President 
Lafayette  College,  Easton.  Pa..  William  M.  Lewis.  LL.D.,  President 
Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Clarence  C  Williams  President 
Manhattan  College,.  New  York.  Y..'  fiS^  PairSc  ^s’ident  ’ 

‘''cha°ncelS!''"®'‘^'  ^^.D., 

^  Presiyent"*‘'^’  /’•  S  T.D. 

^*^"p*reside'nt  College.  Chester.  Pa..  Frank  K.  Hyatt,  LL.D., 

PennsyKgnia^  Stat^ColIege.  State  College.  Pa..  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  LL.D., 

Princeton  University.'  Princeton.  N.  J..  Harold  W.  Dodds.  Ph  D..  Presi- 

Ph’D."  P^r&m."'"  N.  Y..  William  O.  Hotchkiss. 

*^”^?”sidem'*”‘*^’  J-  Robert  C.  Clothier.  LL.D., 

University  Canton.  N.  Y.,  Laurens  H.  Seelve.  President 
^  Prlsrd^n"*  Chester.  Pa..  Norman  W.  Cameron.  Ph  D.. 

^*''^Pr«id"ent“‘^  Technology.  Hoboken.  N.  J..  H.  N.  Davis.  Ph.D., 
Sust^iehannat  University.  Selinsgrovc.  Pa..  Rev.  G.  Morris  Smith.  D.D.. 

Swarthmore^  College.  Swarthmore.  Pa..  Frank  Aydelotte.  LL.D.,  D.Litt.. 
^^Telfor^"'' William  P.  Graham.  Ph  D..  Chan- 

University  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Samuel  P.  Capen.  Ph  D..  President. 


University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del.,  Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  President. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  John  G.  Bowman,  LL.D.,  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

Lhiiversity  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Alan  C.  Valentine,  LL.D., 
President. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.,  Rev.  E.  V.  Stanford.  LL.D.,  President. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  Charles  S.  Boucher, 
Ph.D.,  President. 

Third  District 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Luther  N.  Duncan,  LL.D., 
PresidenT 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Right  Rev.  James  H. 
Ryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  La.,  Pierce  Cline,  M.A.,  President. 

Citadel,  The,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  General  Charles  P.  Summerall,  President. 

Clemson  Agricultural  College,  Clemson  College,  S.  C.,  Enoch  W.  Sikes, 
Ph.D.,  President. 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.,  J,  A.  C.  Chandler, 
Ph.D.,  President. 

Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N,  C.,  W.  L.  Lingle,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  William  P.  Few,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  Bennette  Eugene  Geer,  Litt.D., 
President. 

Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rev.  W.  C.  Nevils,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Marion  L.  Brittain,  LL.D., 
President. 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mordecai  W.  Johnson,  D.D., 
President. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Isaiah  Bowman,  Sc.D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Kinp  College,  Bristol,  Tenn.,  Thomas  P.  Johnston.  D.D.,  President. 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ruston,  La.,  G.  W.  Bond,  President. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton®Rouge,  La.,  James  Monroe  Smith, 
President. 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  J.  W.  Hynes,  S.J..  D.D.,  President. 

Mississippi  State  College,  State  College,  Miss.,  G.  D.  Humphrey,  Presi- 
dent. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmit.sburg,  Md.,  Monsignor  B.  J,  Bradley, 
LL.D.,  President. 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  Hamilton  Holt,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Tulane  University,  New  Orleans.  La.,  A.  B.  Dinwiddie,  LL.D.,  President. 

United  States  Naval  .Academy,  .Annapolis,  Md.,  Rear  .Atlmiral  Wilson 
Brown,  U.S.N.,  Superintendent. 

LTniversity  of  Alabama.  LTniversity,  Ala.,  George  H.  Denny,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Md.,  B.  Herbert  Brown,  Jr.,  LL.B., 
Vice-president. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  John  J.  Tigert,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  S.  V.  Sanford,  Litt.D.,  President. 

University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky.,  Frank  L.  MeVey,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 
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University  of  Maryland.  College  Park.  Md.,  H.  C.  Byrd,  Acting  president. 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  B.  F.  Ashe,  LL.D.,  President. 
University  of  Mississijmi,  University,  Miss.,  Alfred  B.  Butts,  Chancellor. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Frank  P.  Graham, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  I^resident. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Leonard  T.  Baker,  LL.D.. 
President. 

University  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn..  Benjamin  F.  Finney,  LL.D.. 
President. 

Unn^rsity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  James  D.  Hoskins.  LL.B.. 
President. 

University  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va..  John  L.  Newcomb.  B.A., 
C.E..  President. 

VanderMt  University,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  J.  H.  Kirkland.  Ph  D.,  D.C.L.. 
V  hiinccllor. 

Virginia  Military  Institute.  Lexington.  Va.,  Gen.  J.  A.  Lejeune,  Superin- 
tcndcnl. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Blacksburg,  Va..  Julian  A.  Burruss,  Ph.D., 
rrcsident. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest.  N.  C..  Thurman  D.  Kitchin.  M.D.. 
President. 

Washing^n  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va..  Francis  P.  Gaines.  Ph  D., 
Litt.D..  President. 

Xavier  University,  New  Orleans.  La..  .Mother  M.  Agatha,  President. 


Fourth  District 

Beloit  College,  Beloit  Wis..  Irving  Maurer.  D.D.,  LL.D..  President. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute.  Peoria,  Ill.,  Frederic  R.  Hamilton.  Ph.D., 
President. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  James  W.  Putnam,  Ph.D..  President. 

Carleton  College.  Northheld.  Minn.,  Donald  J.  Cowling,  D.D.,  LL  D . 
President.  •  •  • 

Case  S^ool  of  .Applied  Science,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  William  E,  Wickenden 
Sc.D.,  President. 

Denison  Uniyersity,  Granville,  Ohio,  Avery  A.  Shaw.  D.D.,  President 

DePauw  University.  Greencastle.  Ind.,  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Ralph  N.  Tirey,  AM 
President.  . 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Ind.,  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.  LL  D 
President. 

Kenyon  College.  Gambier,  Ohio.  Gordon  K.  Chalmers,  Ph.D.,  President 

Knox  College.  Galesburg.  Ill.,  Albert  Britt.  Litt.D.,  President 

Lawrence  College.  Appleton.  Wis.,  Henry  M.  Wriston.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. 
President.  ' 

Marqiiette  University.  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  William  M.  Magee.  S.J.  LL  D 
President.  ' 

Miami  University.  Oxford.  Ohio,  Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph  D.,  LL.D..  Presi- 
dent. 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing.  Mich..  Robert  S.  Shaw.  BSA 
President. 

Michipn  ^ate  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti.  Mich.,  Charles  McKenny, 
LL.D.,  President.  ' 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  Walter  D.  Scott.  PhD  Presi¬ 
dent.  ’ 

Obcrlin  College.  Obcrlin.  Ohio.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins.  Ph.D..  President 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio,  George  W*  Rightmire  M  A 
President.  . 

Ohio  University.  Athens.  Ohio,  Edwin  W.  Chubb.  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Presi- 
dent-  ’ 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Edmund  D.  Soper,  D.D., 
President. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Ph.D.,  President. 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Raymond  Walters,  M.A.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Albert  H.  Poetker,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Arthur  C.  W'illard,  LL.D.,  President. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  Ph.D., 
President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.D., 
President. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Rev.  J.  F.  O’Hara,  C.S.C., 
President. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Glenn  Frank,  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 

President.  ,  ,  . 

Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Charles  L.  Spain,  Ph.D.,  Executive 

Vice-President. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Winfred  G.  Leutner,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Dwight  B.  Waldo, 
LL.D.,  President. 

Wooster  College,  Wooster,  Ohio,  Charles  F,  Wishart,  D.D.,  President. 


Fifth  District 

Central  State  Teachers  College,  Edmond,  Okla.,  John  O.  Maselcy,  LL.D., 
President. 

Coe  College.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.D.,  President. 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  Rev.  Herbert  J.  Burgstahler,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Rev.  P.  J.  Mahan,  LL.D.,  President. 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Daniel  W.  Morehouse,  Ph.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  John  S.  NoIIen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Charles  E.  Frilcy,  President. 

Iowa  State  Teach^ers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Orval  R.  Latham,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  F,  D.  Farrell,  .Agr.D.,  President. 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  Henry  G.  Bennett,  Ph.D., 

President.  n  /r.  tn 

St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Robert  S.  Johnston,  S.J.,  S.T.D., 

President. 

Southwestern  State  Teachers  College,  Weatherford,  Okla. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Eugene  A.  Gilmore,  LL.D., 

President.  . 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Ernest  H,  Lindley,  Ph.D.,  Chan¬ 
cellor.  ^  ,  . 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Walter  Williams,  LL.D.,  Presi- 

dent.  p  r-,  /-.L 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Edgar  A.  Burnett,  Sc.D.,  Chan- 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks  N.  Dak.,  John  C.  West,  Presi- 
dent. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Okla.,  William  B.  Bizzcll,  PhD., 
LL.D.,  President. 

University  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Clarence  I.  Pontius,  B.S.,  President. 
University  of  Wichita.  Wichita,  Kans.,  William  M.  Jardine,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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Washburn  College,  Topeka,  Kans.,  Philip  C.  King,  D.D.,  President. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  G.  R.  Throop,  Ph  D.,  Chancellor. 

Sixth  District 

Baylor  University,  Waco,  Texas,  Pat  M.  Neff,  LL.D.,  President. 

Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  Edgar  O.  Lovett.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas.  C.  C.  Selecman,  D.D., 
President. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Texas, 
Thomas  O.  Walton,  LL.D.,  President. 

Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Edward  M.  Waits,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Paul  S.  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Texas.  Austin,  Texas,  H.  Y.  Benedict.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Sez'enth  District 

Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  Charles  A.  Lory,  LL.D., 
Sc.D.,  President. 

Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Col.  Thurston  J.  Davies,  Ph.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  A.  L.  Strand.  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin,  Ph  D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.,  David  Shaw  Duncan.  Ph  D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  George  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Eighth  District 

Fresno  State  College,  Fresno.  Cal.,  Frank  W.  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  G.  W.  Peavy,  President. 

San  Jose  State  College,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Thomas  W.  ^IacQuarrie,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  Ray  LjTnan  Wilbur, 
Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.,  Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.D., 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Robert  G.  Sproul,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Unjversity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho,  M,  Gordon  Neale,  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Oregon.  Eugene.  Ore.,  C.  Valentine  Boyer.  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  R.  B.  von  Kleinsmid, 
Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash..  Lee  Paul  Sieg,  Ph.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

.Au.ir.o  Members 

Border  Intercollegiate  .^thletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Arizona  State  Teachers  College  Texas  Technological  College 
(Flagstaff)  Texas  College  of  Mines  and 

.Arizona  State  Teachers  College  Metallurgy 

(Temjic)  University  of  .Arizona 

New  Mexico  A.  &  M.  College  University  of  New  Mexico 

Central  Intercollegiate  .Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 
Emporia  Pittsburg 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College  Municipal  University  of  Wichita 

Southwestern  College 
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Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  comprising: 


Bluefield  State  Teachers  College 
Hampton  Institute 
Howard  University 
Lincoln  University 
Morgan  College 

North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  College 
North  Carolina  State  College 

Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference 

Bethany  College 
College  of  Emporia 
Baker  University 


St.  Augustine’s  College 
St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School 

Shaw  University 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
Virginia  State  College 
Virginia  Union  University 

comprising : 

Ottawa  University 
McPherson  College 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University 


Middle  .Atlantic  States  College  .Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


Bucknell  University 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Delaware 
Drexel  Institute 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Gettysburg  College 
Haver  ford  College 
Johns  Hopkins  University 

iuniata  College 
.ebanon  V’alley  College 
Lehigh  University 


Muhlenberg  College 
New  York  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Military  College 
Princeton  University 
Rutgers  University 
Stevens  Institute 
Susquehanna  University 
Ursinus  Collie 
Washington  College 


Mid-West  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


Beloit  College 
Carleton  College 
Coe  College 
Cornell  College 


Knox  College 
Lawrence  College 
Monmouth  College 
Ripon  College 


Missouri  Valley  Intercollegiate  .Athletic  Association,  comprising: 

Iowa  State  College  University  of  Missouri 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Kansas  University  of  Oklahoma 


Missouri  Valley  Conference,  comprising: 


Creighton  University 
Drake  University 
Grinnell  College 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 


Tulsa  University 
Washburn  College 
Washington  University 
St.  Louis  University 


Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  .Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Stanford  University 
State  College  of  VVashington 
State  University'  of  Montana 
University  of  California 
University  of  Idaho 

Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 
Colorado  College 
Colprado  State  College 


University  of  Oregon 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  of  Washington 
University  of  California,  at  Los 
Angeles 

Conference,  comprising: 

Western  State  Teachers  College 
Montana  State  College 
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Southern  Conference,  comprising: 

Clcmson  College 
Duke  University 
University  of  Maryland 
North  Carolina  Stale  College 
University  of  North  Carolina 


University  of  South  Carolina 
University  of  Virginia 
Virginia  Military  Institute 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Washington  and  Lee  University 


Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


Morehouse  College  Florida  A.  &  M.  College 

Morris  Brown  College  Knoxville  College 

AKibama  State  Teachers  College  Fisk  University 

Talladega  College  Lc  Moyne  College 

Tuskegee  Institute  S.  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College 

Lane  College  Xavier  University 

Clark  University 

Southeastern  Conference,  comprising: 

University  of  Alabama  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  University  of  Mississippi 

University  oi  Florida  University  of  the  South 

Georgia  School  of  Technology  Universitv  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Georgia  Tulane  University 

University  of  Kentucky  Vanderbilt  University 

Louisiana  State  University 

Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 
California  Institute  of  Technology  San  Diego  State  Teachers  College 


Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  the  South 
University  of  Tennessee 
Tulane  TJniversity 
Vanderbilt  University 


Occidental  College 
Pomona  College 
La  Verne  College 


University  of  Redlands 
Whittier  College 
Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 
College 


Southwest  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Baylor  University  Texas  University 

Rice  Institute  University  of  Arkansas 

Southern  Methodist  University  Texas  Christian  University 

A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas 

Southwestern  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Bishop  College  I^ngston  University 

Wiley  College  Southern  University 

Texas  College  Prairie  V'iew  State  Normal  College 

Samuel  Houston  College 

Virginia  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

College  of  William  and  Mary  Roanoke  College 

Emory  and  Henry  College  University  of  Richmond 

Western  Conference,  comprising: 

University  of  Chicago  University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Illinois  Northwestern  University 

University  of  Indiana  Ohio  State  University 

University  of  Iowa  Purdue  University 

University  of  Michigan  University  of  Wisconsin 


Associate  Members 

Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 
Lawrcncevillc  School,  Lawrcncevillc,  N,  J. 
Mcrcersburg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES  AND  VISITORS  AT  THE 
THIRTY-SECOND  CONVENTION 


(Not  all  of  those  in  attendance  registered  with  the  Secretary,  therefore  this 

list  is  undoubtedly  incomplete  ) 


I.  Member  Institutions: 

Boston  College:  J.  P.  Curley. 

Boston  University:  I.  M.  Harmon. 

Bowdoin  Collie:  m.  E.  Morrell. 

Carnegie  Institute:  Clarence  Overend,  William  Kern. 

Colorado  College :  President  Thurston  Davies. 

Columbia  University:  E.  S.  Elliott. 

Cornell  University:  H.  S.  Godshall,  Jr. 

Dartmouth  College:  R.  J,  Delahanty. 

Denison  University:  W.  J.  Livingston. 

DePauw  University:  R.  R.  Neal. 

Drake  University:  F.  P,  Johnson. 

Drexel  Institute:  W.  J.  Stevens. 

Duke  University:  W.  H.  Wannamaker, 

Fordham  College:  J.  W.  Tynan,  J.  F.  Coffey. 

Furman  University:  C.  N.  \Watt. 

Georgetown  University:  H.  Cj.  Murphy. 

Gettysburg  College:  C.  E.  Bilheimer. 

Indiana  University:  Z.  G.  Clevenger.  E.  C.  Hayes. 

Kansas  State  College:  H.  H.  King,  M.  F,  Ahearn,  W.  H.  Haylclt. 
Louisiana  State  University:  President  J.  M.  Smith,  J,  F.  Broussard. 
Lehigh  University:  W.  R.  Okeson. 

Miami  University:  G.  L.  Rider. 

Michigan  State  College:  R.  C.  Houston,  R.  H.  Young,  Charles  Bc»chman, 
Lyman  Frimodig. 

Middlebury  College :  A.  M.  Brown. 

Miss.  State  College:  President  G.  I).  Humphrey,  P.  B.  Parker,  C.  R. 
Noble. 

New  York  University:  P.  O.  Badger,  A,  B,  Nixon. 

Northwestern  University:  O.  F.  Long,  K.  L.  Wilson. 

Oberlin  College:  C.  W.  Savage,  I.  H.  Nichols. 

Ohio  State  University:  T.  E.  French,  L.  W.  St.  John.  F*.  A.  Schmidt, 
E.  R.  Godfrey,  J.  L.  Renick. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  G.  E.  Gauthier. 

Okla,  A.  &  M.  College:  John  McDaniel,  Ted  Cox. 

Penn.  State  College:  C.  P,  Schott,  N.  M,  Fleming. 

Purdue  University:  R.  C.  Woodworth. 

Rice  Institute:  H.  A.  Scott. 

Rutgers  University:  G.  E.  Little. 

St.  Louis  University:  C.  E.  Muellcrleile. 

Southern  Methodist  University:  J.  S.  McIntosh. 

.Stanford  University:  W.  B.  Owens. 

State  College  of  Washington:  J.  F.  Bohler,  E.  V.  Foster. 

Swarthmorc  College:  President  Frank  Aydelollc,  S.  C.  Palmer.  Mark 
Macintosh. 

Trinity  College:  Ray  Oosling,  W.  S.  I^ngford. 

Tulane  LTniversity:  W.  C.  Smith. 

Tulsa  University:  J.  B,  Miller. 
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U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy;  Lieut.  J.  S.  Merriman,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Military  .Academy:  Lt.  Col.  J.  L.  Devers,  Lt.  Col.  C.  L.  Fenton. 

U.  S.  Naval  .Academy:  Capt.  E.  \V.  McKee,  Commander  A.  C.  McFall. 
University  of  Arizona:  E.  L.  Larson. 

University  of  California:  1.  F.  Toomey. 

University  of  Chicago:  T.  N.  Metcalf. 

University  of  Cincinnati;  W,  K.  Streit. 

University  of  Denver:  L.  H.  Mahony. 

University  of  Detroit:  Gus  Dorais. 

University  of  Florida:  President  J,  J.  Tigert. 

University  of  Idaho:  Ted  Bank,  G.  FL  Horton. 

University  of  Iowa:  E.  G.  Schrocdcr. 

University  of  Maine:  T.  S.  Curtis. 

University  of  Maryland;  G.  Epplcy. 

University  of  Minnesota:  Frank  AlcCormiclc 
University  of  Mississippi:  T.  A.  Bickerstaff,  J.  K.  Hamm. 

University  of  Missouri;  S.  B.  Shirky. 

University  of  New'  Hampshire:  W.  H.  Cowell. 

University  of  N.  Carolina:  R.  A.  Fclzcr,  O.  K.  Cornwell,  G.  E.  Shepard. 
University  of  Pennsylvania:  E.  L.  Mercer,  F.  W,  Luehring. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  James  Hagan,  Carl  Olson. 

University  of  Rochester:  Edwin  Fauver. 

University  of  the  South :  G.  M.  Clark,  H.  E  Clark. 

LTnivcrsjty  of  S.  California:  H.  C.  Willett,  W.  O.  Hunter. 

L^niversity  of  Tennessee:  N.  W.  Dougherty. 

LIniversity  of  Texas;  D,  X.  Bible, 

L^niversity  of  Utah:  H.  L.  Marshall. 

LIniversity  of  Washington:  C.  C.  May,  C.  V.  Kilgore. 

Washburn  College:  E.  W.  Holm. 

Washington  University:  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  .A.  E.  Eilers,  J.  Cunzelman. 
Wayne  University:  D.  L.  Holmes. 

Wesleyan  University;  F.  W.  Nicolson,  Edgar  Fauver,  H.  S.  Wood,  J.  F. 
Martin,  J.  L.  Blott. 

Western  State  Teachers  College:  J.  A,  Hyames. 

Wooster  College :  L.  C.  Boles. 

Xavier  LIniversity:  R.  H.  Metcalfe. 

II.  Allied  Members: 

Border  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference;  E.  L.  Larson. 

Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  .Association:  J.  L.  Whitehead. 

Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference:  J.  H.  Fries. 

Mid-West  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference:  L.  E.  Means. 

Missouri  Valley  Conference:  F.  H,  Ewerhardt. 

Rocky  Mt.  Faculty  Athletic  Conference:  President  T.  J.  Davies. 

Western  Intercollegiate  Conference:  O.  F,  Long. 

III.  Xon-Memrers: 

Birmingham  Southern  College:  N.  M.  Yeilding. 

College  of  the  Pacific:  .A.  .A.  Stagg. 

\  George  Washington  L'niversity:  Max  Farrington. 

Il^uisiana  Stale  Normal  College:  C.  C,  Stroud, 

Maryville  College:  L.  S.  Honakcr. 

North  Carolina  State  College:  J.  L.  Von  (ilahn. 

Tuskegec  Institute;  William  O’Shields. 

Lbiiversity  of  Chattanooga:  J.  W.  FMwards. 

Western  State  Teachers  College  (III.):  Ray  Hanson. 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA  ,  DECEMBER  28-30,  1937 


1937  COUNCIL  MEETING 


The  Council  dined  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  on 
Tuesday  evening.  December  28,  and  continued  in  session  until 
11  p.  m.  I'hose  present  were:  President  (iriffith  and  Secretary 
Nicolson ;  the  vice-presidents  of  five  districts, — P.  O.  Hadger 
(2nd),  X.  \\\  Dougherty  (3rd),  H.  H.  King  (5th),  H.  L.  Mar¬ 
shall  (7th),  and  H.  C.  Willett  (8th)  ;  the  following  chairmen  of 
rules  committees:  Edgar  1‘auver  (baseball),  L.  W.  St.  John 
(basketball),  W.  R.  Okeson  (football),  and  K.  L.  Wilson 
(track)  ;  T.  M.  French,  chainnan  of  the  committee  to  nominate 
rules  committees,  and  W.  C.  Smith,  chainnan  of  the  committee 
to  nominate  officers ;  members  at  large  of  the  Council :  C\  E. 
Hilheimer,  T.  T-  Davies,  R.  A.  ketzer,  T.  N.  Metcalf,  and  S.  C. 
Palmer;  in  addition  to  certain  of  the  above-named,  the  following 
representatives  of  conferences:  E.  L.  Larson  (Border),  L.  1‘.. 
Means  (Mid-West).  F.  H.  Ewerhardt  (Missouri  \'alley).  J.  H. 
Nichols  (Ohio),  and  O.  F.  Long  (Western)  ;  also  the  following 
individuals,  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Association :  E.  LeRoy 
Mercer,  G.  L.  Rider.  A.  E.  Eilers.  Frank  McCormick,  W.  P.. 
Owens,  F.  H.  Yost.  Z.  G.  Clevenger.  I.  F.  Toomey,  W.  O.  Hunter, 
and  F.  W.  Luehring.  The  Council  was  happy  to  have  as  its 
guests  Director  T.  P.  Heard,  of  Ix)uisiana  State  Lhiiveisjty,  Les¬ 
lie  Mann,  organizer  of  the  U.  S.  Amateur  Baseball  Congress, 
Amos  Alonzo  Stagg,  member  of  our  first  football  rules  com¬ 
mittee,  and  President  T-  L  Tigert.  of  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  Council  discussed  a  number  of  matters  concerning  the 
Association,  and  especially  the  coming  Convention.  The  follow¬ 
ing  actions  were  taken : 


(1)  A  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Eilers.  Edgar  Fauver, 
and  Metcalf  was  appointed  to  tlraft  a  resolution  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  Association  of  the  services  of  F.  W.  Luehring 
to  N.C.  A.  .'K.  swimming  activities.  The  resolution  was  pre- 
.sented  at  the  business  meeting  of  Thursday  afternoon  and  will 
be  found  there  recorded.  A  proposal  of  the  Swimming  Rules 
Committee  that  a  perpetual  trophy  be  provided  for  the  team 
championship  in  future  N.  C.  A.  A.  meets  was  referred  to  the 

Executive  Committee. 
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(2)  The  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publications  was  accepted  with  regret,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  P.  O.  Badger  was  appointed  his  successor.  It  was  voted 
to  ask  Dr.  Raycroft  to  continue  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  Life  Saving  Society. 

(3)  The  Council  went  on  record  as  concurring  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Track  Coaches  Association  condemning  the  practice 
of  certain  cigarette  manufacturers  in  exploiting  college  track- 
athletes  in  advertisements  of  their  products. 

(4)  \'oted  to  authorize  the  Gymnastic  Rules  Committee  to 
arrange  for  a  national  intercollegiate  gymnastic  meet,  provided 
they  can  secure  enough  support  from  the  colleges  to  guarantee 
its  success. 

(5)  V'^oted  to  refer  to  the  Executive  Committee  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  Dr.  E<lgar  Fauver,  chainnan  of  the  committee  on 
baseball,  that  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  apply  for  membershij)  in  the  L'.  S. 
.\mateur  Baseball  Federation,  and  approve  a  proposed  national 
baseball  week  to  raise  funds  and  stimulate  interest  in  the  game. 
These  recommendations  will  be  found  in  full  among  the  reports 
of  rules  committees. 

(6)  Mr.  Frank  McCormick  was  continued  as  chainnan  of  the 
committee  to  raise  funds  from  the  colleges  for  the  next  Olympics, 
and  was  empowered  to  select  his  assistants  on  the  committee. 

(7)  The  dates  and  places  of  the  following  N.  C.  meets 
for  1938  were  determined : 

Swimming — March  25-26,  Rutgers  L’niversity. 

Wrestling — March  25-26,  Penn.  State  College. 

Cross  Country — November  22,  Michigan  State  College. 

This  will  be  the  first  time  the  N.  C.  A.  .-X..  has  conducted  a  cross 
countiA'  meet.  The  arrangements  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Track.  K.  L.  W  ilson.  Northwestern  University, 
chairman. 

.'\fter  the  Convention  the  Committee  on  Ro.xing  voted  to  hold 
their  annual  meet  at  the  Universitv  of  \'irginia.  March  31, 
April  1-2. 

ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCES 

Two  Round  Table  Conferences  were  held  on  Wednesilay, 
December  29,  on  the  subject :  “The  Resjxinsibility  of  the  College 
and  Lhiiversity  for  the  Conduct.  Including  Financial  Aid  and 
Control,  of  Intercollegiate  Sports.’’  The  conference  in  the 
morning,  intended  primarily  for  the  smaller  colleges,  was  led  by 
Professor  C.  E.  Bilheimer,  of  Gettysburg  College;  the  afternoon 
conference,  for  the  larger  institutions,  was  conducted  by  Pro- 
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fessor  N.  W.  DouRherty.  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  A 
stenographic  report  of  these  discussions  will  he  issued  along  with 

the  Proceedings. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

The  general  session,  open  to  the  public,  was  held  on  Thursday 
morning,  December  30,  and  was  well  attended.  After  the  usual 
presidential  address,  the  audience  listened  with  ^ 

speeches  bv  President  Tigert.  of  the  University  of  1  orida. 
President  Aydelotte,  of  Swarthmore  Cidlep,  and 
Rickey,  Vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  National  Ihiseball  Uu  . 
These  addresses  may  be  found  in  later  pages  of  these  Proceeding.. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association 
to  delegates  of  member  colleges,  and  beginning  at  2  :00  o  clock 
p.  m.,  the  following  business  was  transacted. 

fl'l  The  Secretarv'  reported  on  the  Council  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday  evening.  A  recommendation  of  the  Council  was  adopted, 
electing  to  membership:  Southwestern  State  Teachers  Co  lege. 
The  Citadel,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  ^Vayne  Cniversitv^ 
Montana  State  College.  Central  State  Teachers  College.  Colorado 
College,  Fresno  State  College,  Northeastern  University.  Kenyon 
College.  Beloit  College,  Davidson  College,  and  Xavier  University. 

(2)  The  Treasurer  presented  his  report,  showing  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $6,844.80.  The  auditor,  Professor  Badger,  re^rted 
that  the  account  was  correct,  and  the  reprjrt  was  accepted  a 

adopted. 

(3)  Mr.  Filers,  for  his  committee,  reported  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Resolvtd,  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associatuin 
express  its  sincere  appreciation  of  the  splendid  and  efficient  .er 
vic«  performed  by  Fred  W.  Luehring.  who  has  served  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  member  of  the  Swimming  Rules  Committee  for  a 
qulner  of  a  century.  Within  that  period  he  has  served  .  teen 
rears  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  six  years  as  editor  ot  tht 

Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide,  and  the  past 

of  the  Advisory  Committee,  thus  contributing  much  to  the  success 

of  intercollegia'te  swimming. 

f4t  President  Griffith  reported  on  our  relations  with  the 
A  A  U..  and  in  particular  on  the  recent  ineetinR  of  the  American 
Olympic  Association  in  Washington,  at  which  an  amendment  to 
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their  constitution  was  adopted  placing  the  colleges  in  a  more 
favorable  jxisition  in  the  conduct  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

(5)  Professor  Badger  presented  his  report  of  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  with  one  from  the  U.  S.  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  as  a  result  of  which  an  agreement  was  drawn 
up  giving  the  management  of  the  annual  intercollegiate  tennis 
championship  meet  to  the  N.  C.  A.  A.,  provided  that  in  the  next 
three  years,  during  which  our  committee  will  work  in  cooperation 
with  a  committee  of  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.,  the  results  prove  satis¬ 
factory.  The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted,  and,  if  ratified 
by  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  at  their  meeting  within  a  few  weeks,  will 
go  into  effect  in  1938.  The  report  appears  in  full  in  these 
Proceedings.  The  president  will  appoint  our  committee,  after 
receiving  suggestions  from  the  eight  vice-presidents. 

(6)  The  Executive  Committee  were  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  National,  the 
American,  and  the  Minor  Professional  Baseball  Leagues,  on  the 
subject  of  contracts  entered  into  by  these  leagues  with  college 
undergraduates  pledging  them  to  sene  with  these  leagues  after 
grailuation,  and  limiting  them  in  various  ways  for  the  remainder 
of  the  college  course.  [Messrs.  St.  John.  Badger,  and  McCormick 
were  appointed  later.] 

( 7)  Professor  St.  John  presented  a  report  of  progress  in  the 
matter  of  an  annual  intercollegiate  golf  tournament  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  if  satisfactory  arrangements  can  be 
made  with  the  U.  S.  Golf  Association.  Other  members  of  Mr. 
St.  John’s  committee  are  Messrs.  .\sa  Bushnell,  of  Princeton 
University,  and  Theodore  Payseur,  of  Northwestern  University. 

(8)  The  president  was  authorized,  in  consultation  with  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  committee  on  the  Federal  Admissions  Tax,  to  appoint 
if  necessary  a  special  committee  to  go  to  W’ashington  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  universities  and  colleges  in  case  the  question  of  amend¬ 
ing  the  present  Federal  Admissions  Tax  comes  before  Congress. 

(9)  Mr.  Bilheimer,  of  Gettysburg  College,  reixirted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  from  representatives  of  83  institutions  belonging  to  the 
N.  C.  A.  .\.  and  having  each  an  enrollment  of  1000  students  or 
less,  requesting  the  Association  to  appoint  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  representatives  of  these  institutions  to  integrate 
and  make  more  definite  points  of  view  on  athletic  and  institu¬ 
tional  policies  for  this  group,  to  the  end  that  their  ilistinctive 
institutional  problems  may  receive  more  constant  and  effective 
discussion  and  attention.  An  appropriation  of  not  more  than 
S300  was  voteil  to  the  committee,  which  will  consist  of  Mr. 
Bilheimer  and  four  others  to  be  chosen  by  him. 
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(10)  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Louisiana 
State  and  Tulane  Universities,  and  Dr.  Wilbur  Smith  of  1  ulane, 
for  their  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of  the 
delegates  was  unanimously  adopted. 

(11)  It  was  voted  to  meet  in  Chicago  next  year. 

(12)  Dr.  Wilbur  Smith,  for  the  nominating  committee,  pre- 
sented  a  slate  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  was  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  and  will  he  found  on  page  2  of  the  T  roceedings. 

1958  COUNCIL  MEETING 

The  vice-presidents  met  after  the  Convention  and  elected  the 
following  members  at  large  of  the  Council :  L.  E-  Bilheimer, 
Gettvshurg  College.  W.  D.  Funkhouser,  Lmversity  ot  Kentuck>. 
H.  H.  King,  Kansas  State  College.  E.  E.  Larson.  University  of 
Arizona.  C.  C.  May.  University  of  Washington.  1.  N.  Metcalt. 
University  of  Chicago,  and  S.  C.  Palmer.  Swarthmore  College^ 
Also  the'  following  Executive  Committee,  m  addition  to  the 

president  and  the  secretar>-:  P.  O.  ^  V'n  ^ 

versitv.  W.  1-  Bingham.  Harvard  University.  T.  J.  Davies.  Colo¬ 
rado  College.  F.  H.  Ewerhardt,  Washington  University  (S  . 
1  ou\s)  R.  A.  Fetzer.  University  of  North  Carolina,  L.  \\ .  M. 
fohn,  Ohio  State  University,  and  H.  C.  Willett,  University  of 

Southern  California. 
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REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS 


First  District 

MALCOLM  FARMER,  YALE  UNIVER.SITY 

.'\  great  many  of  the  colleges  have  indicated  a  broadening  inter¬ 
est  in  athletics,  intramural  competition  becoming  more  active 
with  no  apparent  loss  of  .support  or  interest  in  intercollegiate 
games.  The  trend  toward  the  formation  of  leagues  in  various 
sports  among  the  colleges  of  the  district  is  noticeable,  and  in 
most  instances  where  leagues  have  been  organized  there  is  a 
definite  added  interest  aroused. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  improving  the  officiating 
at  contests,  the  trend  being  toward  the  appointment  of  officials 
by  a  central  committee  or  representative  of  the  colleges  for  all 
league  and  non-league  contests.  This  has  the  advantage  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  officials  from  any  reference  to  their  being  appointed  by 
the  home  team  and  for  this  reason  being  open  to  possible  criti¬ 
cism  of  partiality  to  that  team. 

Football  continues  to  occupy  first  place  in  |K)pularity  anti  inter¬ 
est.  Basketball  is  second,  with  baseball  and  hockey  next.  This 
is  reflected  not  only  in  the  increased  attendance  at  contests,  but 
also  by  the  number  of  students  desiring  to  participate. 

The  New  England  District  is  well  organized  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  athletic  information  through  the  New  England  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  for  Conference  on  .Athletics,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  most  of  the  colleges  in  the  district.  Special 
committees  are  elected  each  year  to  study  the  conduct  of  each  of 
the  following  sports:  baseball,  basketball,  boxing,  football,  golf, 
hockey,  lacrosse,  .soccer,  squash  racquets,  swimming,  tennis,  track, 
and  wrestling.  These  committees  also  suggest  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  competition. 

In  many  colleges,  coaches  of  athletics  are  accorded  Faculty 
rating.  The  trend  in  thought  is  definitely  toward  closer  coopera¬ 
tion  between  scholastics  and  athletics  throughout  the  district. 

Second  District 

PROFE.SSOR  PHILIP  O.  BADGER.  NEW  YORK  UNU-ERSITY 

In  studying  the  status  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  district 
one  is  struck  by  the  breadth  and  variety  of  its  athletic  interests 
and  problems.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  it  is 
recalled  that  possibly  no  other  section  of  the  countr>-  presents  a 
wider  range  in  types  of  colleges  and  universities.  Certainly,  everv- 
character  of  educational  institution  from  the  huge  urban  uni¬ 
versity  to  the  small  academic  college  is  to  be  found  within  the 
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borders  of  the  district.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  in  that  order 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  states  in  the  number  of  stiulents 
enrolled  in  college  courses.  In  excess  of  125,000  stiulents  are 
registered  in  colleges  and  universities  situated  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  of  New  York  City.  It  so  happens  that  the  Second  District 
stands  first  among  the  several  districts  in  the  number  of  regular 
members  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  These 
points  are  not  put  forward  boastfully,  but  rather  they  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  indicate  the  scope,  complexity,  and  volume  of  the 
district’s  intercollegiate  athletic  problems. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  characteristics  of  this  area  is 
independence  of  thought  and  action  in  the  conduct  of  athletics. 
It  so  happens  that  there  are  no  large  conferences  in  operation  in 
this  <listrict  as  this  type  of  athletic  organization  has  become  known 
and  has  functioned  efficiently  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  organizations  for  the  dissemination  of  ideas  about 
athletics,  such  as  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Athletic  Conference, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  National  Collegiate  -Athletic  Association, 
such  organizations  are  informative  rather  than  legislative  in  type, 
and  especially  they  are  not  concerned  with  the  practical  opera¬ 
tions  of  intercollegiate  schedule-making  nor  in  the  enforcement 
of  standards  and  regulations  relating  thereto.  While  this  lack  of 
centralized  machinery  may  have  its  shortcomings,  it  does  have  its 
strong  features  too.  .Among  other  things,  it  permits  ()f  the 
development  of  individual  athletic  policy  and  organization  pe¬ 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  need  of  a  single  institution,  as  against  the 
regimented  formula.  From  the  standpoint  of  practical  operation 
it  permits  of  greater  elasticity  in  schedule-making  and  yet  allows 
for  the  maintenance  and  full  development  of  traditional  rivalries. 
In  short,  this  district  appears  to  have  these  definite  characteristics 
more  highly  developed  than  other  districts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  First. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  definite  awakening 
of  interest  in  the  problem  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  part  of  college  presidents  and  trustees.  In  some 
instances  this  awakening  has  been  rather  forcibly  thrust  upon 
them,  but  there  is  evidence  on  all  sides  to  indicate  that  there  is 
less  shirking  of  resi>onsibility  on  this  score  than  was  the  ca.se  less 
than  a  decade  or  so  ago.  This  awakened  interest  has,  among 
other  things,  reflected  itself  in  a  gradual  change  in  the  methods 
and  organization  for  the  control  of  athletics,  and  yet  it  is  again 
distinctive  of  this  district  that  no  single  pattern  or  model  has 
been  developed  which  has  led  to  widespread  adoption  for  athletic 
control.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  there  has  been  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  lessening  of  the  part  played  by  alumni  in  athletic  matters, 
and  on  the  whole  a  much  saner  and  more  reasonable  attitude 
toward  intercollegiate  athletics  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
swing  in  the  matter  of  administration  responsibility  for  athletics 


is  ilefinitely  in  the  direction  of  absorption  by  the  university  or 
college,  with  the  executive  athletic  officers  and  coaches  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  university  or  college  staff,  and  with  the  financial  obli¬ 
gations  increasingly  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  institution’s 
budget  in  one  fashion  or  another. 

Generally  speaking,  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  district  are 
in  a  fairly  healthy  and  prosperous  condition.  Attendance  at 
basketball  and  football  games  is  reported  on  the  increase.  For 
the  most  part  attendance  at  baseball  games  is  on  the  ilecline. 
There  is  a  healthier  feeling  with  respect  to  the  tenure  of  coaches, 
and  definitely  fewer  scalping  parties  are  on  the  waqiath  this  Fall 
following  the  completion  of  the  football  season. 

Radio  broadcasting  of  football  games  and  other  college  athletic 
events  is  on  the  rise.  As  ever,  there  is  considerable  division  of 
opinion  relative  to  the  ethical  implications  involved  and  to  the 
effect  produced  by  broadcasting  upon  attendance  at  games.  It  is 
felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  broadcasting  of  so-called  major 
games  has  developed  a  desire  among  spectators  for  thrilling  play, 
which  has  definitely  imposed  a  handicap  upon  the  smaller  college 
teams  and  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  spectators  at  these 
conte.sts.  One  authority  holds  that  the  broadcasting  of  major 
football  games  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  decline  of  attend¬ 
ance  at  many  of  the  smaller  college  games. 

Without  question,  interest  in  major  professional  football  in 
this  area  is  on  the  increase  and  has  been  reflected  this  past  Fall 
in  a  ver)-  substantial  increase  in  attendance  at  the  professional 
games.  Perhaps  professional  football  will  eventually  develop  an 
interested  following  quite  apart  from  those  who  attend  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  games,  but  to  date  it  has  leaned  verj’  heavily  upon  the 
intercollegiate  sport,  particularly  in  capitalizing  upon  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  fonner  college  players  in  its  employ. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  one  need  felt  in  this  district  is 
that  of  more  information  required  on  the  part  of  the  smaller 
colleges  with  respect  to  the  proper  administration  and  financial 
control  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  would  seem  that  the  round 
table  discussions  at  the  coming  annual  convention  may  prove 
extremely  helpful  in  throwing  more  light  on  this  subject. 

Two  of  the  major  institutions  in  this  area  have  during  the  past 
few  weeks  made  significant  statements  with  respect  to  their 
future  athletic  policies.  In  the  one  case,  the  statement  was  a 
reiteration  and  amplification  of  polic)^  previously  declared.  In 
the  other  case,  the  announcement  was  interpreted  as  a  decided 
forward  .step  over  what  had  earlier  obtained  at  this  institution. 
W’hile  much  improvement  still  remains  to  be  made  in  the  matter 
of  recruiting  and  subsidizing  of  athletes,  there  is  no  question  but 
that  even  without  any  considerable  improvement  being  demon¬ 
strated  in  this  respect  to  date  in  this  area,  those  at  the  head  of 
colleges  and  universities  are  keenly  alert  to  the  problem  and  are 
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taking  a  resixnisibility  in  the  matter  now  that  they  were  appar¬ 
ently  quite  loathe  to  assume  a  few  years  ago.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  slow  process  of  evolution  because  of  the  many  factors 
involved,  but  in  the  long  run  this  district  should  show  steady 
improvement  with  respect  to  this  perplexing  phase  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics. 

One  very  interesting  development  took  place  this  Fall  which 
affects  wide  areas  in  both  the  First  and  Second  Districts,  namely, 
the  appointment  of  Asa  S.  Bushnell,  Graduate  Manager  of  .\th- 
letics  at  Princeton  University,  to  succeed  W’alter  R.  Okeson  of 
Lehigh  Lhiiversity  as  Commissioner  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate 
Association,  which  is  concerned  with  the  designation  and  allot¬ 
ment  of  football  officials.  Aside  from  his  responsibility  in  this 
direction,  Mr.  Bushnell  will  establish  a  central  office  in  New 
York  City  concerned  with  the  executive  functioning  of  many 
phases  of  Eastern  intercollegiate  athletics.  He  will  undertake  his 
new  duties  on  January'  I,  1938.  It  is  reported  that  “at  least 
eleven  Eastern  intercollegiate  sports  groups,  with  a  total  of  more 
than  fifty  different  colleges  on  their  membership  rolls,  will  make 
use  of  the  administrative  facilities  of  the  new  central  office. 

“The  organizations  that  already  have  agreed  to  this  proposal 
are  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Association,  Intercollegiate  A.  A. 
A.  A.,  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Basketball  League,  Eastern  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Baseball  League.  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Basketball 
Conference,  Intercollegiate  Ice  Hockey  Association,  Quadrangu¬ 
lar  Hockev  League.  United  States  Section  of  the  International 
Intercolleg'iate  Ice  Hockey  League.  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Swim¬ 
ming  League,  Heptagonal  Games  Association,  and  Eastern  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Golf  Association. 

“Mr.  Bushnell,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  executive  director 
of  the  central  office,  will  be  the  administrative  officer  of  each  of 
the  above  organizations  and  also  of  any  others  which  may  join 
later.  Each  association,  however,  will  retain  its  independence, 
with  its  policy  and  budget  being  planned  as  in  the  past  by  its 

executive  board.”  . 

It  is  believed  that  the  new  agency  will  increase  the  efficiency 

and  decrease  the  cost  of  supervision  and  management  of  the 
phases  of  intercollegiate  athletics  now  handled  separately  by  the 
various  organizations.  It  is  reported  that  ‘  it  will  provide  a 
clearing  hou.se  for  new  departures  in  the  management  of  athletics. 
It  will  maintain  a  depository  of  records,  further  the  cooperative 
buying  of  supplies  and  equipment,  and  furnish  each  member  with 
a  New  York  headquarters  when  needed.  Eventually  it  may 

establish  a  bureau  of  arbitration.” 

Obviously,  the  organization  of  this  new  office  represents  quite 
an  innovation  in  this  section,  and  perhaps  in  the  countrv  as  a 
whole.  ■  Its  development  and  functioning  will  be  observed  with 
interest.  Earlier  in  this  report  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 


that  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  Second  District  was  the 
independent  position  maintained  by  the  in«lividual  colleges  and 
universities  with  respect  to  policy- framing,  form  of  athletic 
control,  and  schedule-making.  The  appearance  of  this  new  agency 
should  not  be  construed,  at  this  stage  at  least,  as  a  change  in  this 
prominent  characteristic.  Rather,  as  announced,  the  agency  begins 
its  work  as  a  centralized  administrative  force  aimed  to  produce 
greater  efficiency  of  operation  in  connection  with  leagues  and 
playing  conferences  already  established. 


Third  Di.strict 

PROFES.SOR  X,  W.  DOUGHERTY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TE.N'NESSEE 

Competitive  sports  were  introduced  into  colleges  to  give  an 
outlet  for  student  energy,  student  emotions,  and  youth’s  desire  for 
group  action.  The  beginnings  were  not  auspicious  but  the  soil 
for  rapid  and  exuberant  growth  was  almost  ideal.  Youth  in 
every  nation  and  every  clime  is  filled  with  abundant  desire  for 
competitive  activity;  college  youth  has  a  double  portion  of  this 
desire. 

Where  young  men  of  spirit  and  determination  compete,  the 
crowds  will  gather.  It  will  not  require  an  e.xpert  in  business  and 
trade  to  recognize  the  possibilities  of  gain,  the  possibilities  of 
income,  and  the  possibilities  of  “bigger  and  better”  competition. 
These  naturally  accompany  intensive  athletic  sports.  Because  of 
the  season  of  the  year,  the  type  of  competition,  and  the  nature  of 
the  game,  college  football  has  become  one  of  the  great  sport 
spectacles  of  American  life. 

Two  problems  have  always  been  present : 

1.  To  confine  the  sports  to  representative  students. 

2.  To  administer  the  competitive  program  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  have  educational  value. 

Travel  toward  the  first  requirement  in  the  Third  District  has 
been  slow  and  halting  but  always  toward  the  desired  goal.  Our 
district  leaders  have  always  tried  to  prevent  competition  by 
“tramp  athletes”  and  “ringers”,  until  the  college  teams  are  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  this  evil.  It  has  been  done  by  the  enactment 
and  enforcement  of  entrance  requirements,  scholarship  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  one  year  residence  rule,  and  the  migrator}’  rule.  Com¬ 
petitors  will  be  bona  fide  students  if  they  are  required  to  meet 
the  full  entrance  requirements,  satisfactorily  pass  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  required  yearly  quota  of  work  for  graduation,  and 
have  competed  on  no  other  college  team.  Requiring  one  year’s 
residence  before  actual  participation  eliminates  the  tramp  and 


the  boy  who  does  no  academic  work.  On  these  measures  we  are 

practically  all  agreed.  , 

After  the  student  has  become  a  bona  fide  candidate,  l)> 
common  consent  have  imposed  another  and  far  more  dirhcult 
requirement.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  intercollegiate  sports 
we  have  pronounced  against  professionalism  and  have  sought 
amateurism.  The  difference  between  the  theory  and  the  practice 
has  been  due  to  a  conflict  of  ideas,  and  the  fact  that  the  services 
of  good  performers  have  a  market  value.  I  he  conflict  in  ideas 
revolved  about  the  virtue  of  the  amateur  as  compared  with  the 
professional.  We  do  not  have  a  background  of  a  leisure  c  ass ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  hard 
work  and  commercialism.  Our  heroes  have  been  workers, 
accumulators,  traders,  artizans,  and  professional  men.  W  e  have 
expected  any  person  with  talent  of  any  kind  to  turn  it  into  ready 
cash  if  the  public  will  purchase.  We  have  given  honor  to  pro¬ 
fessional  competitors  in  athletic  sports.  Professionalism  per  se 
does  not  mean  evil ;  on  the  contrao’  it  may  mean  the  best. 

When  the  collejfes  pronounce  for  absolute  amateurism,  it  is 
done  in  a  sterile  soil,  a  sceptic  atmosphere,  and  in  surroundings 
which  make  it  sound  like  nonsense.  After  years  of  observance 
though  with  some  taint  of  professional  infection,  some  of  the 
public  are  beginning  to  suspect  what  the  colleges  mean.  They  do 
not  claim  to  agree  wholeheartedly  but  are  willing  to  accept  a 
limited  amount  of  amateurism  as  idealism,  a  necessary  academic 

'‘^The^public  is  not  alone  in  its  half-hearted  suppe^rt  of  the 
amateur  ideal.  A  tabulation  of  twenty-five  answers  from  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  to  the  following  question  gave  ver>-  interesting 

results : 

“The  code  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  adopted  December  1935  states: 

It  is  unjustifiable  for  a  student  to  receive  any  subsidy  or 

monetary  value,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  primarily  for 

his  athletic  services.” 

Is  this  a  desirable  pronouncement?  Thirteen  answered  yes. 
twelve  answered  no.  We  will  not  attempt  to  analyze  the  answer 
except  to  say  that  college  administrators,  faculty  chairmen,  and 
coaches  are  ^not  in  agreement  and  will  probably  not  reach  an 

n..,  i„v„.v.  .he  ,ne.Us 

of  professionalism  and  amateurism,  but  is  one  ot 
policy.  No  professional,  whether  he  be  a  coach  or  ^ 
president  will  suggest  that  colleges  can  go  into  the  market  and 
hire  the  type  of  participation  that  is  seen  on  every  college  athletic 

field  in  America.  There  is  more  to  it  than  a  job;  jf. a  ^ 

of  consecrated  service.  Any  educational  system  which  will  allow 
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the  exploitation  of  this  spirit  for  the  good  of  the  coaches,  the 
advertising  of  the  university',  or  the  personal  aggrandizement  of 
the  individual  is  missing  an  educational  ideal  and  substituting 
commercialism. 

The  other  extreme  is  the  interested  kin  or  alumnus  who  wishes 
to  assist  in  the  education  of  a  young  man  of  physical  prowess. 
All  will  say  that  the  motive  is  good.  As  a  matter  of  fact  valuable 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  physical  and  intellectual 
fitness.  When  however  a  gang  of  camp  followers  join  resources 
to  get  some  good  players  and  undertake  to  dictate  educational 
policies,  the  virtue  of  the  act  of  giving  is  lost  in  the  bad  act  of 
perverting  sports  to  personal  vanity  or  personal  gain.  If  such 
gifts  are  surreptitious  and  cause  the  student  to  lose  his  integrity, 
they  are  wholly  bad.  Integrity  is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics ;  the  benefits,  though 
great,  cannot  pay  back  the  loss. 

Those  of  us  who  have  dealt  with  the  problem  for  many  years 
have  tried  to  find  a  way  out.  We  are  still  in  the  woods,  because 
we  are  not  convinced  that  any  of  the  tried  methods  solve  the 
problem. 

During  the  last  twenty'  years  there  has  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  caliber  of  Southern  teams.  Prior  to  the  War  these 
teams  were  scheduled  as  a  “set  up”  or  a  “fill  in”  on  Northern 
and  Eastern  schedules.  Today  representative  Southern  teams 
are  scheduled  as  major  opponents  by  major  teams  all  over  the 
United  States.  The  change  is  due  to  many’  ramifications  of  t^vo 
primary  causes,  namely,  more  and  better  material  and  better 
preparation.  During  the  period  coaching  staffs  have  changed 
from  part-time,  seasonal  coaches,  to  full  time  professionals;  out 
of  season  practice  has  greatly  increased,  and  more  players  are 
available. 

One  of  our  most  serious  problems  has  developed  with  our 
almost  universal  effort  to  get  better  teams.  Formerly  two  or 
three  good  teams  could  thrive  on  the  normal  supply  of  high 
school  athletes,  but  when  the  demand  for  good  players  spread  to 
twenty,  then  to  fifty  colleges  and  universities,  the  supply  was  not 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  Competition  for  good  prospects  has 
become  intense  and  it  is  not  decreasing.  Twenty-three  out  of 
twenty-five  answered  “no”  to  the  question :  "Do  many  good  play¬ 
ers  come  to  school  without  solicitation?”  Seventeen  out  of 
twenty-five  answered  “y’es”  to  the  question :  “Is  the  competition 
for  athletes  greater  than  it  was  three  years?”  Our  information 
is  that  a  similar  situation  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Southeastern  Conference  is  undertaking  to  legalize  re¬ 
stricted  scholarships  where  athletic  ability,  among  other  things, 
may  be  considered  in  the  award.  The  rule  has  been  in  operation 
two  years.  It  is  appraised  by  conference  members  as  follows; 

1.  "Yes,  it  promotes  honesty.” 


2.  “It  helps  to  make  it  of>enly  had  instead  of  surreptitiously 
bad,  hut  bad  it  still  is.” 

3.  “I  wish  we  could  use  the  ‘mill  run’  of  students.  We  tried 
it  once :  vou  know  the  results.” 

No  athletic  group  has  yet  found  the  universal  answer— prob¬ 
ably  none  exists.  As  the'  institutions  grow  in  size  and  increase 
in  academic  achievement,  less  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
intercollegiate  athletic  program.  Contests  will  be  continued  be¬ 
cause  of  youth’s  desire  for  comiK-tition,  the  public  desire  for 
entertainm'ent.  and  the  athletic  departments'  necessity  for  some¬ 
thing  to  do.  ,  •  1  i 

At  the  opening  of  each  session  of  Congress  the  President 

delivers  a  message  on  the  condition  of  the  Union.  W  e  will  follow 
this  custom  and  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  budget. 

All  along  the  line  we  have  reports  of  increased  public  interest 
in  football,  e.specially  in  the  major  games.  In  most  cases  it  is 
better  than  before  1929.  Schedules  this  year  are  about  of  equm 
difficulty  with  schedules  of  last  year.  Since  no  one  has  perfected 
a  method  of  predicting  strength  for  two  and  three  years  in  ad¬ 
vance  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  schedules  of  equal  difficulty 

from  year  to  year.  i  i 

That  the  teams  are  of  approximately  equal  caliber  is  evideiiced 

hv  the  “upsets”  of  wise  i)rcdictions  from  game  to  game.  One 
team  at  a  iK-ak  and  another  at  the  ebb  will  always  confound  the 

During  the  year  there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  inter¬ 
sectional  game  schedules.  Answers  indicate  that  these  games  are 
played  at  a  financial  profit  and  with  some  e<lucational  value.  I  he 
time  is  not  in  the  distant  future  when  such  games  can  he  played 
on  a  home-and-home  basis  with  equal  profit  to  both  institutions. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  to  increase  the  minor  sports  budget 
In  this  district  we  have  teams  in  basketball,  baseball,  track,  and 
cross  counti^',  as  major  sports;  wrestling,  boxing,  swimming, 
tennis,  and  golf  as  minor  sports.  Each  year  brings  added  interest 

in  all  sports. 

Fourth  District 

PROFESSOR  RALPH  VV.  AICI.ER,  UN'IVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

During  the  past  year  athletic  affairs  in  the  Fourth  District  have 
gone  on  about  as  usual.  In  the  division  of  the  Little  Nineteen 
Conference  into  two  smaller  conferences  may  be  fouml  what 
seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  restrict  conterences  to  rda- 
tivelv  small  groups  of  institutions  with  common  problems, 
conferences  are  made  up  in  this  way,  it  is  usually  found  that  the> 
are  very  helpful  in  handling  athletic  problems. 


In  this  midwest  area  the  interest — student,  faculty,  alumni,  and 
general  public — in  intercollegiate  athletics  in  general,  football  in 
particular,  seems  to  be  increasing,  at  least  not  diminishing.  The 
attendance  at  football  games  during  the  season  of  1937  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  total  somewhat  ahead  of  last  year — perhaps  ten  per  cent 
or  fifteen  per  cent.  Even  with  this  increase  the  receipts  are  still 
markedly  under  those  of  1927,  which  probalily  w'as  the  peak  in 
six>rts  as  well  as  in  many  other  fields. 

Some  observers  notice  what  seems  to  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  coaches  to  enlarge  the  varsity  squads  and  to  use  mucli 
larger  numbers  of  men  in  the  games.  This  is  believed  to  be  a 
wholesome  tendency,  first,  because  it  tends  to  take  the  undue 
emphasis  off  certain  individuals  and  spreads  the  pleasures  and 
benefits  of  competition  among  more  students,  second,  because 
this  process  inevitably  tends  to  diminish  a  bit  the  importance  of 
a  certain  few  individuals,  and,  third,  it  also  may  he  expected  to 
have  a  tendency  to  reduce  injuries,  since  it  must  be  evident  that 
men  who  are  tired  are  much  more  susceptible  to  injuries  than 
those  who  are  fresh. 

In  football  the  usual  problems,  namely,  betting,  drinking,  and 
subsidizing,  are  still  wdth  us,  though  it  is  believed  that  each  year 
sees  some  progress  in  the  direction  of  reducing,  if  not  completely 
eliminating,  these  evils.  It  is  proliably  true  that  no  amount  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  athletic  administrations  can  wholly  eliminate 
betting  and  drinking.  The  detennined  efforts,  however,  made  by 
athletic  directors  and  others  at  the  institutions  located  in  this 
district  to  educate  the  public  that  such  practices  as  betting  and 
drinking  at  games  are  singularly  inappropriate,  since  these  events 
are  primarily  for  students  and  sponsored  by  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  have  yielded  some  beneficial  results. 

Despite  popular  impressions  to  the  contrary'  nurtured  by  loose 
and  cynical  comment  by  w’riters  in  newspapers  and  magazines, 
it  is  believed  that  the  practice  of  subsidizing  athletes  in  the 
offensive  sense  of  the  word  “subsidizing”  is  not  common.  It 
w'ould  require  an  excessively  naive  person  to  think  that  nothing 
of  that  sort  is  ever  practiced.  Extended  investigations  have  dis¬ 
closed  to  our  satisfaction  that  an  overwhelmingly  large  percen¬ 
tage  of  participants  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  even  in  football, 
are  boys  attending  college  for  the  purpose  of  equipping  them¬ 
selves  for  the  lives  of  husine.ss  men,  engineers,  doctors,  lawyers, 
etc.  The  number  who  are  in  athletics  in  anv  sense  as  a  career 
or  w’ith  a  professional  attitude  is  sun>risingly  .small.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .so-called  “Western  Conference”  or  “Big  Ten”  occa¬ 
sionally  bring  upon  themselves  unpleasant  notoriety  and  evoke  in 
some  quarters,  no  doubt,  considerable  misunderstanding  by  bring¬ 
ing  into  the  oi>en  que.stions  of  subsidization  w'hen  they  arise. 
The  ten  universities  making  up  the  conference  embarked  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago  upon  a  determined  program  to  eliminate,  or  at 
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least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  this  unfortunate  practice. 

Some  athletically  interested  people  of  this  area  view  with 
alarm  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  professumal  baseball 
groups  to  reach  into  the  colleges  ami  universities  for  promising 
baseball  material.  It  is  believed  that  the  leagues,  both  the  major 
and  the  minor,  would  do  well  to  take  a  definite  position  m  dis¬ 
approval  of  this  practice. 


Fifth  District 

PROFESSOR  H.  H.  KING,  KANSAS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Xo  general  district  meeting  was  called  this  year.  Consultation 
with  informed  individuals  indicated  that  such  a  meeting  would  be 
inadvisable.  This  district  covers  such  a  big  region  that  it  has 
seemed  practically  impossible  to  call  a  meeting  which  would  bring 
together  the  conferences  located  at  its  extremities.  Such  meetings 

have  been  attempted  in  the  past  without  success. 

The  nearest  approximation  to  such  a  gathering  occurs  usually 
the  second  week-end  after  Thank.sgiving  in  Kansas  City.  At  this 
time  several  athletic  conferences  hold  their  regular  fall  meetings. 
Notable  among  the  conferences  represented  are  two  of  the  major 
groups  of  the  district,  namely,  the  "Big  Six  and  the  Missouri 
Valiev.  It  has  become  customar>'  for  these  two  groups  to  have  a 
joint  meeting  during  their  stay  in  Kansas  City,  at  which  time 
athletic  problems  of  local  and  national  interest  are  discussed^ 
Since  membership  in  these  two  groups  alone  ^‘Tresents  five  o 
the  seven  states  in  the  district,  conclusions  arrived  at  m  this  joint 
meeting  are  considered  to  be  fairly  representative  of  the  region 

The^pJoblems  of  our  region  are  not  new,  nor 
those  of  other  districts,  except  possibly  m  degree  One  of  the 
most  recent  questions  to  develop  is  that  of  bro.-idcasting.  This 
question  after  all  is  one  of  rather  minor  importance  in  compari¬ 
son  with  certain  others.  The  Committee  on  Radio  Broadcasting 
of  Athletic  Events  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  which  reixirted  last  Decem¬ 
ber  has  given  a  general  outline  of  a  basis  for  handling  such 
matters  which  shLld  prove  valuable  to  any  conference  con- 

teniplatinir  the  sale  of  broadcasting  rights.  •  i 

Subsidizing  athletes  is  not  favored  by  the  large  nnijonh’.  and 
is  not  countenanced  by  any  conference  of  the  ‘I'strict  J"  ^ay 
that  no  acts  of  subsidization  ever  occur  would  be  too  broad  a 
statement.  It  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  truth  to  state 
that  no  subsidizing  actually  takes  place  m  the  open,  ^ 
should  occur  the  authorities  would  not  close 
This  is  not  due  to  any  superior  moral  character  of  the  people 
this  region  over  the  peop\e  of  other  regions,  but  rather  to  the 
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fact  that  the  winning  or  losing  of  a  football  game  is  not  always 
a  life  or  death  matter  to  that  group  of  alumni  that  carries  the 
authority.  Another  factor  which  may  serve  to  lessen  subsidizing 
is  that  alumni  with  open  check  books  are  quite  scarce  and  difficult 
to  locate. 

The  participation  of  the  Junior  College  athlete  after  trans¬ 
ferring  to  a  four-year  college  is  still  an  unsettled  question.  The 
N.  C.  A.  A.  has  been  working  under  a  sort  of  compromise  measure 
the  past  year.  No  uniform  procedure  has  been  adopted  by  all 
conferences  of  this  district.  The  matter  is  still  uiuler  debate, 
and  possibly  in  the  near  future  some  arrangement  suitable  to  all 

mav  be  made. 

# 

Attendance  at  football  games  is  still  on  the  uptrend  in  this 
district,  though  capacity  crowds  were  by  no  means  common.  The 
University  of  Nebraska,  in  keeping  with  its  record  of  the  past 
several  years,  had  another  banner  year  in  this  respect.  Unfavor¬ 
able  weather  undoubtedly  played  an  important  part  in  cutting 
down  attendance  at  a  number  of  major  contests. 


Sixth  District 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  TRANTHAM,  BAYLOR  UNIVERSITY 

The  Southwest  Ahtletic  Conference  sustained  a  serious  loss  in 
the  death  on  September  5,  1937,  of  its  president.  Professor  E.  W'. 
McDiannid,  of  the  Texas  Christian  University.  His  service  to 
the  Conference  as  faculty  representative  for  fifteen  years  and. 
since  December,  1934,  as  president,  was  notable  for  courage, 
sympathy,  and  a  realistic  appreciation  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in  this  section  of  the 
country'.  His  steady  insistence  on  the  highest  ideals  of  sjxirts- 
manship  accomplished  more  than  can  be  measured  in  terms  or 
put  into  "headlines” :  his  work  was  thorough  and  will  abide. 

In  the  playing  season  which  ended  on  December  4  much  unfav¬ 
orable  comment  on  the  work  of  football  officials  was  reported  and 
echoed  by  the  press.  This  may  doubtless  be  explained  in  part  by 
the  intensity  of  the  competition  in  all  Conference  games;  in  part 
by  the  extraordinary  interest  manifested  in  the  championship 
race ;  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  by  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
rules  of  play:  and,  possibly,  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  national 
tendency  to  "kill  the  umpire”  when  things  go  wrong.  The  practice 
of  "alibying”  defeats  by'  laying  the  blame  on  the  officials  was 
indulged  in  by  a  number  of  sports  writers,  and,  unhappily,  by 
more  than  one  coach.  A  new  and  particularly  mischievous  prac¬ 
tice  developed  alarmingly  in  the  course  of  the  season — that  of 
exhibiting  motion  pictures  of  football  games,  often  with  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  discrediting  certain  officials.  At  the  annual 


meeting;  of  the  Conference  early  in  December  it  was  agreed  that 
this  abuse  of  motion  pictures  shouUl  he  stopped,  and  that  pictures 
of  football  plays  should  be  employed  by  coaches  solely  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  instruction  and  not  be  exploited  for  public  entertainment. 

Commendable  efforts  have  l>een  made  by  all  the  institutions  of 
the  Southwest  Conference  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  intoxicants 
at  football  games,  and  public  opinion  seems  to  be  supporting  the 
efforts  of  the  schools  to  eradicate  this  nuisance. 

An  administrative  problem  which  has  for  several  years  engaged 
the  attention  of  athletic  authorities  in  this  district  is  that  of  fixing 
the  status  of  students  transferring  from  junior  colleges  to  those 
of  Senior  rank.  After  considerable  “tinkering”,  the  Southwest 
Conference  has  put  into  effect  (November  1,  1037)  the  policy 
of  tlelming  two  years  of  Junior  college  participation  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  one  year  of  college  participation,  thereby  limiting  college 
participation  for  such  students  to  two  years.  Graduates  of  Junior 
colleges  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  entering  into 
college  participation  immediately  after  the  transfer  is  effected. 

The  Southwest  Conference  was  signally  honoretl  in  October 
by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas  when  that  lK)dy  adopte<l  a 
weighty  and  wordy  resolution  requesting  the  Conference  to  admit 
certain  institutions  to  membership.  The  president  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  stating  for  publication  that  the  Conference  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  universities  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  con¬ 
trolling  intercollegiate  athletics  among  its  members,  that  it  is  not 
incorporated,  and  that  it  is  not  amenable  to  suggestions  from 
without  as  to  its  personnel  or  its  policies.  The  membership  of 
the  Southwest  Conference,  as  now  constituted,  includes  three 
state  institutions  (one  of  them  outside  the  State  of  Texas),  three 
denominational  colleges,  and  one  independent  foundation.  By 
reason  of  its  limited  membership  the  Conference  is  able  to  main¬ 
tain  close  and  harmonious  relations  among  faculty  men,  coaches, 
and  business  managers,  and  to  carry  out  “round  robin”  schedules 
in  the  more  important  sports.  The  experience  of  the  recent  foot¬ 
ball  season,  with  its  perfectly  balanced  schedule  and  the  sustained 
interest  in  the  games,  would  seem  to  vindicate  the  judgment  of 
the  Conference  in  having  consistently  refused  to  admit  new 
members. 

In  the  interest  of  fairness,  the  Conference  at  its  December 
meeting  adopted  a  plan  to  equalize  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees 
for  athletes  in  the  several  member  institutions.  Henceforth  each 
athlete  will  be  required  to  provide  towards  his  own  tuition  and 
fees  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  a  semester,  the  remainder  to  be 
chargeable  to  the  athletic  department  of  the  institution.  This  will 
place  the  denominational  colleges  upon  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Conference. 

W  hile  it  adheres  to  its  policy  of  shortening  football  schedules 
and.  discouraging  promiscuous  po.st-season  games,  the  Southwest 
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Conference  recognizes  that  “bowl”  -ir#.  k,.  -  .  r 

fvolution.  developing  into  national  institution  ^n  recl!2,*ition 
Ot  thts  tendency,  which  is  not  necessarily  to  he  detdore^"  Je 

don  .T'ihihs' ih'"  "■'•I'  'he  Cotton  Rowl  Associa- 

um  oi  J  Dallas  for  the  promotion  of  the  game  to  be  olaverl  in 

Uallas  on  lanuaiy  I.  1938.  hy  the  team  of  the  Rice  Ld  me  tl  e 

£s":"”entr.C 

iwrs  1 1™"  wi  h'fir^'  considered  judjpnent  of  all  Conference  mem- 

f«iieUmK/'rii:srn“r:L 

prominent  oil  comnanv  of  Tevas  1  ^  granted  to  a 

.ion^o7athlmk“wd“he^^^^^^^^ 

missioner  for  the  Southwest  r  fnij^ojment  of  a  Com- 

■Vommission  plai^'  h  other 

burden  resting  upon  the  Xers  of X  r  the  great 

lar  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 'W  a  tadon "T  P^P"' 

aa  acRuments  hy  the  proponems  „  '  ffie  ^'''’•^"1 

the  members  of  the  Southw^J  rL/L  '"ajority  of 

to  be  convinced  that"  the  alleged  adva*iitln;es  oTth^'T'^^^*  refused 

cnouRh  to  justify  the  e.vpense  of  pu,tin/lt  inffi  o^iettion" 


Seventh  District 

PROFESSOR  H.  L.  MARSHALL.  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

extlndinr?rom^hfcLTd1an^ 

ceipts,  in  praSy  7l  'spor^  '  In  ?^b'aM  ffiU 

liarticularly  noticeaMe  thTs  year.  ' 
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Heretofore,  practically  all  of  the  colleges  in  the  central  area  «jf 
this  district  have  been  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  b'aculty  Athletic  Conference.  This  ct)nference  was 
organized  in  1908,  and  for  thirty  years  it  has  been  the  dominating 
inlluence  in  intercollegiate  sports  of  this  area,  b'rom  the  stand¬ 
point  of  athletic  organization,  the  breaking  up  of  this  conference 
is  the  outstanding  (Kcurence  of  the  present  year,  'I’he  seven  insti¬ 
tutions  with  the  largest  enrollment — three  in  Colorado,  one  in 
Wyoming,  and  three  in  Utah— withdrew  from  the  conference, 
and  formed  a  new  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Mountain 
States  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference.  The  remaining  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  are  continuing  with 
that  organization.  There  is  also  a  movement  untler  way  to  form 
a  larger  and  more  inclusive  organization  than  a  conference,  to  be 
known  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  present  intention  is  to  include  in  this  organization  all 
of  the  conferences  within  the  district,  and  also  all  colleges,  includ¬ 
ing  junior  colleges,  that  may  wish  to  join.  This  association  will 
be  composed  of  faculty  representatives  only.  It  is  not  to  concern 
itself  with  schedules  or  with  machinery  of  competition,  but  will 
devote  itself  primarily  to  principles  and  standards.  It  is  believed 
that  such  an  association  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  connection 
with  the  problems  of  this  district. 

Upon  withdrawing  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  some 
representatives  of  the  seven  institutions  concerned,  in  a  remin¬ 
iscent  mood,  attempted  to  evaluate  conference  trends  and  accom¬ 
plishments  during  the  past  thirty  years.  There  appeared  to  be 
general  agreement  on  the  following  points.  In  many  important 
respects  athletic  conditions  are  appreciably  better  and  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  conditions  in  1908.  It  is  now  safe  to  assume  that 
a  man  representing  a  conference  institution  is  a  bona  fide  college 
student,  usually  doing  at  least  fair  scholastic  work.  Rrawls  and 
public  disorder  between  student  spectaU)rs  have  become  rare, 
and  frequently  athletic  conte.sts  represent  a  high  point  in  courtesy 
and  sport.smanship.  Business  commitments  l)etwecn  institutions 
are  now  scrupulously  carried  out.  Debts  are  paid,  and  schedules 
are  played.  The  efficiency  of  "big  business”  characterizes  all 
financial  aspects  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  “faculty  con¬ 
trol”,  replacing  student  control,  has  proved  its  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
viding  constantly  bigger  athletic  sjx'ctacles  and  attracting  larger 
and  larger  gate  receipts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conclusion  is  unmistakable  that  during 
the  thirty  years  of  conference  existence  recruiting  and  subsidizing 
of  players  has  steadily  increased  in  extent  and  in  intensity. 

In  the  discussion  of  athletic  problems  it  is  frequently  stated 
that  the  character,  attitude,  and  policies  of  the  college  president 
is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  determining  the  kind  of 
athletic  practices  prevalent  in  a  given  college.  W'ith  this  thought 
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< rank  licrsiim|‘\"p'ini!^n®  on*ccrtI"n"’comn“  l'  “f 

each  college  president  in  this  district  questions  from 

m  such  a  way  that  each  replv  mii^ht  h  ^  was  handled 

neither  the  name  of  the  iiresident  nrfr  anonymous,  revealing 
only  two-thirds  of  the  pres  derHr  r  fortunately 

opinions  are  expressed  by  the  presi(Iemr^7^'  vaiying 

of  those  who  are  interested  ihi  ^  mtormation 

presidents  and  each  president's^  college 

summarized  and  abbreviated)  is  g^veriU'w. 

Our.r  1  College  Presidents 

trends  and  practices  in  intercollei»iat  relative  to  current 

an<l  l.eyond  the  concerVS  (i  '-  i"  of 

undertakings  of  your  college)  fntertain  for  most  other 

A  ling  ers 
I.  Yes. 

i  yH:  ""  overemphasize  athletics. 

hnru^rorihole^ coniributc  to  intellectual  dis- 

6-  y5  !’'h^v"“nrg?Ja? 

^  es,  very  definitely.  *  ’  *  Reeling  ot  uneasiness. 

’■  ”u?rf  of  T-" 

in  over-estimatetl  '’«»  I'eheve  dangers  arc  fre- 

No. 

collegiate  athletic  siuiation^^Tn**  concern  about  the  whole  inter- 
ticularly  in  the  S,,u th  ,  u  »  """’e  P^rts  of  the  country-  naJ. 

13.  l^tS^idoLmisg^k  --ywhereit 

any)  do  you^^egaVd^L^mos^d^^^^^  'utercollegiate  athletics 
of  your  college  and  its  administration’*^""^"  standpoint 

l^inatiS!' orSball  P?a^ctSe‘ a!:  idemic“w '  k  ^  uycasonable  com¬ 
part  time  job.  *  ^'^ademic  work,  and  the  duties  of  a 

institutions.  >clic\ccl  to  he  common  in  other 

often  sacHficed''  and  interests  of  participants 

t /cVniSie?ofTa^s^*  --Olh-g  they  can  under 

■  oxiJigertLfiS  o/hTs1mpor°L?e’’.”*""‘^'‘''"  him 
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7.  Subsidizing;  growing  tendency  to  register  athletes  in  easy  courses, 
and  an  approach  to  high  school  athletes  distorting  their  jiicture 
of  a  college. 

8.  Unanswered. 

9.  Believe  conditions  in  this  institution  arc  satisfactory,  Inil  view  too 
vigorous  comjHrlition  in  proselyting  as  a  danger. 

10.  Practically  no  such  problems  at  this  small  college. 

11.  Tendency  to  place  premium  upon  qualities  of  little  importance, 

12.  The  worst  thing  in  the  whole  situation  is  exploitation  and  de¬ 
bauching  of  many  students  who  have  athletic  ability  and  other 
ability  besides. 

13.  Proselyting  and  under  cover  payments. 

Question  3 — Do  you  know  accurately  just  what  is  going  on  "be¬ 
hind  the  scenes”  on  and  ab9ut  your  campus  in  matters  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  (particularly  in  respect  to  solicitation  of  ath¬ 
letes,  inducements  to  enroll,  preference  and  kind  of  employment, 
scholarships,  loans,  payment  of  back  debts,  and  other  such  prac¬ 
tices  which  occasionally  come  to  light)  ? 

.-lusteers 

1.  I  think  I  do. 

2.  To  the  same  extent  that  I  know  other  activities  on  the  campus. 

3.  I  think  I  do. 

4.  Fairly  accurately. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  I  know  pretty  well  what  the  score  is. 

7.  Yes,  in  all  of  these  phases. 

8.  Yes,  fairly  well. 

9.  1  believe  I  am  aware  of  conditions  here. 

10.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.  Yes,  I  know;  we  are  too  poor  financially  to  offer  tangible  induce¬ 
ments  to  athletes. 

12.  Yes,  I  think  I  know, 

13.  I  do  not  know  all  "behind  the  scenes*',  but  I  know  enough  to  be 
very  much  disturbed  over  it. 

Questiopt  4 — Do  you  want  to  know  these  things? 

Apistvers 

1.  Yes. 

2.  W  ant  to  eliminate  wrongs,  injustices,  and  discriminations. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Yes. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  I  want  to  know  all  the  details. 

7.  Of  course, 

8.  Yes. 

9.  Believe  a  president  should  know. 

10.  Of  course. 

11.  Yes. 

12.  Yes,  and  I  take  pains  to  know. 

13.  I  should  like  to  know  everything  about  it. 

Questiopx  5 — Do  you  and  your  faculty  have  reasonably  effective 
control  over  practices  and  trends  of  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
your  community;  or,  in  certain  important  respects,  are  your 
efforts  nullified  and  rendered  largely  futile  by  alumni,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  other  powerful  off-campus  innuences? 
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An  severs 

.o  ov„. 

7  have  control. 

operation  from*outTide  reasonably  good  co- 

'  “'-""i.  Cc.  have  in. 

bnsincS“ir^'S^'£™  Occasionally  alumni  and 

u.  Yes,  townspeople  show  no  undue  inierevi 
2  fi"' “"'■antpered  eon”roh  ' 

,  ■  te^'^com"r„'ity“"'^^  leal  of  effort  to 

doullr“elemen«™lv°tWn  seri"ulir'  No 

University.  ^  stnousB  upset  program  of 

P™''!.'''  "le  puWic  with  the 

the  public  appea  “  to  and  ii  ^h^  ?'c™ent5  of 

ment  appears  to  want  it?  ’  manner  in  which  this  ele- 

Ansterrs 

^  Vhou'i?  ha’?e%ood''rthl«k  "  ^‘’"cation. 

1  and  well  ^  ogram,  and  if  it  can  satisfy 

4  control 

J-  This  „  Ohtecttonahlo.  hut  ha,  heen  euuuied  a  necessity. 

mount.  shonid  not  cater  to  ptihlic.  Welfare  of  students  para- 

,  SronLr'"'  -e  glad 

J'lmZ  g7«r  >""ciMte  large  crowds 

1 1'  ^^pinion. 

n.  No, 

for  general* public.*’''*^"”"  Jastificalion  to  provide  spectacle 

RoitaThXjJ’'  *”■  »  Primarily  in, crested  in  having  a 

.t"thi:,ic~;:ci;«;  ai^iilhalv 

with  educational  and  ethical  stands  •  1 '  *i3>Tnonv 

I^Iicy  of  extracting  the  highest  nossUde^a  t  follows  k 

the  public,  and  induce^,  nnh  b-  .  Possible  admission  prices  from 

publicity?  by  all  known  methods  of 

Anszeers 


A.  N?t  without  fuiuianicntal  changes  in  present  structure,  ami  these 
changes  seem  impractical  at  present. 

6-  Yes  largely.  Believe  arlmission  ,„iees  slu.ul.l  l.e  We,.,  wi.hi., 

7.  STlhink  these  ,vvo  .hh.gs  are  ,.ar,ic„larly  rela,v.l.  B<„h  are 
lieing  done  by  some  institutions. 

’•  Sh"  iLVhSf  An°  are’S^  Audi?  ,Si?y'' n,?y 

this  direction. 

10.  Of  course  not. 

IV  .hinW  i.  lossihle  ,o  -W.  .his  .S^rS 

^LV’l’V'iureMs -Y  wHelic  elubs 
or  almost  am;  conscious  that 

na  ’.S'a  VSw"*  Tlel:'a?hi,an,  a,lmissi„n  charges 
will  be  done  away  with. 

^iTru-e^  •  'S  v.™  'fa:.:r :  >- 

rc;uisi^vrp:i'icru.«-.ar<.  ..to  jrairp^nS 

business  manage, nenl  Ihati  that  nnvv  W  1  p„iicv  ? 

ncighburing  colleges  would  a.lhere  to  a  snmiar  cnange  P 

.Answers 

V  Mhink  the  matter  o!  l.ul.lic  ,.atronage  is  a  relative  one. 

V  y'cI  Situation  calls  for  unity  of  thought.  ,.ur,.ose,  and  action. 
Modifications  may  come  automatically. 

5.  Yes. 

crowd  angle.  . 

1?;  SmtiC  Lrls  m.,”anVea..no.  heeome  "amhitions".  Sungor, 
comes  from  student  athletic  fees. 

n  g;'r-';™Vi„"i?rr,s . . 

press  ? 

r'’T\Ve  S,,end  very  little  money  on  guhlieity.  ami  the  results  are 
apparcnlly  satisfactory. 
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2.  The  daily  press  seems  to  he  outside  the  range  of  college  control. 
The  sensational  is  what  they  want. 

3.  Yes. 

4.  Yes.  llut  this  appears  improl»ahIe. 

5.  V\'e  have  little  puldicity  in  the  papers.  The  Slate  University 
dominates  the  situation  here. 

ft.  So. 

7*  Docs  not  seem  to  me  of  much  imjKjrlance  one  way  or  the  other. 

8.  No  problem  here. 

9.  In  view  of  puldic  and  alumni  interesi,  do  not  believe  present 
amount  of  publicity  for  athletic  program  particularly  dispro- 
IMtrtionatc. 

10.  Neither. 

11.  No  j>rol)lcm  here. 

12.  Restrict — hut  how  can  a  college  control  the  press? 

13.  Restrict. 

Question  10 — Is  the  salary  of  your  principal  coach  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  teams  substantially  higher,  lower,  or  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  average  full  professor? 

Anstcers 

1.  Alxmt  the  same. 

2.  Same  as  average  full  professor. 

3.  Less. 

4.  Slightly  lower. 

5.  The  same, 

ft.  Somewhat  lower. 

7,  Higher,  but  he  is  a  professor  of  physical  education  and  has  a 
vigorous  year  round  program. 

8,  Lower. 

9,  Somewhat  above.  Difference  not  overwhelming. 

10.  Lower. 

11.  26%  lower. 

12.  $200  a  year  less. 

13.  Considerably  higher  than  a  full  professor. 

Question  11 — Do  you  favor  adherence  to  the  general  policy  of 
restricting  the  playing  of  football  games  to  the  campus  of  one  or 
the  other  competing  institutions  and  playing  alternately  on  a 
home-and-home  arrangement?  Or  do  you  consider  it  defensible 
and  necessary  to  schedule  games  usually  on  one  campus,  or  even 
away  from  the  vicinity  of  either  college,  in  the  interest  of  larger 
gate  receipts? 

A  It  steers 

1.  In  general,  \xc  favor  home-and-home  arrangements. 

2.  Matter  to  be  determined  by  local  situation.  Difficult  to  make  a 
general  rule. 

3.  Homc-and-home  arrangement  most  desirable. 

4.  Both  have  ailvantages  and  disadvantages. 

5.  Yes,  wc  play  only  homc-and-home  arrangements. 

6.  Generally  home-and-home  arrangement  preferable. 

7.  Favor  placing  games  on  a  college  campus,  hut  think  it  wise  not 
to  adhere  strictly  to  homc-and-home  arrangement. 

8.  Theoretically  favor  campus  games,  but  financially  it  is  desirable 
to  play  at  least  one  game  in  a  big  city  for  gate  receipts. 

9.  Believe  institutions  shtiuld  play  on  homc-and-home  arrangement. 
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Almost  without  exception,  games  should  be  played  on  one  or  the 
other  campus. 

10.  Our  playing  is  restricted  to  home-and-homc  arrangements.  Believe 
this  is  wholesome. 

11.  Believe  in  the  htmic-and-home  basis.  Ctaie  receipts  philosophy 
not  justihahlc. 

12.  Emphatically  hrmc-and-homc  arrangement. 

13.  Games  should  be  played  only  on  a  college  campus,  and  1  believe  in 
homc-and-homc  arrangements. 

Questioit  12 — In  most  sections,  the  football  season  officially  ends 
on  the  Saturday  following  'riianksgiving  Day,  Do  you  favor 
strict  adherence  to  this  custom,  or  should  post-season  games 
played  in  warmer  sections  be  permitted? 

Ans'i%.^ers 

1.  Tendency  toward  more  i>ost-season  games  should  be  discouraged. 

2.  A  post-season  game  occasionally  would  not  be  objectionable. 

3.  Favor  adherence. 

4.  Largely  an  institutional  matter. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  Generally  favor  adherence,  but  there  might  be  exceptions. 

7.  Am  categorically  opposed  to  post-season  contests.  The  player 
is  the  one  to  be  considered. 

8.  Strict  adherence.  Believe  post-season  games  for  money  and  pub¬ 
licity  the  worst  development  in  modern  football. 

9.  Believe  season  should  end  Saturday  after  Thanksgiving.  Excep¬ 
tion  usually  inimical  to  satisfactory  college  work  of  player. 

10.  Our  season  ends  on  Thanksgiving.  Am  inclined  to  favor  this 
practice. 

11.  Season  should  definitely  end  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving. 

12.  I  think  playing  of  post-season  games  is  very  undesirable.  It  is 
another  exploitation  of  athletes. 

13.  Do  not  favor  |)05t-scason  games.  Warmer  sections  of  the  country 
are  upsetting  the  program. 

Question  13 — It  has  become  customary  to  begin  regular  and 
intensive  football  practice  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  opening 
of  a  college  in  the  fall.  All  things  considered,  do  you  favor  this 
practice? 

An  steers 

1.  Football  practice  here  generally  begins  wdlh  opening  of  college. 

2.  Yes. 

3.  No. 

4.  Men  should  I)c  in  proper  condition.  The  problem  is  the  date  of 
the  first  game. 

5.  No.  We  begin  at  the  end  of  the  opening  week  of  school. 

6.  Yes. 

7.  No.  Beginning  of  practice  should  be  set  far  enough  in  advance 
of  first  game  that  players  may  be  in  condition. 

8.  Yes, 

9.  Do  not  consider  fall  training  period  particularly  undesirable.  Fall 
training  may  make  it  possible  to  practice  less  rigorously  during 
the  playing  season. 

10.  Believe  practice  should  not  \\egin  until  college  opens. 

11.  Three  weeks  practice  is  not  seriously  harmful.  In  my  opinion 
the  whole  thing  should  become  professional,  so  w'hy  limit  to 
three  weeks? 


12.  Clearly  to  begin  football  training  before  the  opening  of  college 
IS  undcs^able.  V\e  countenance  it  here  liccause  we  open  so  late 

13.  It  would  be  very  much  better  if  we  would  all  agree  to  begin 

practice  when  school  opens.  ” 

Q>‘^'stion  N—h  is  jfenerally  believed  (possibly  without  adequate 
tacts)  that  solicitation  of  prospective  athletes  by  colleges,  directly 
or  indirectly,  is  carried  on  much  more  intensively  and  with  the 
aid  ot  more  tangible  inducements  than  is  the  case'with  any  other 
class  or  catej^orj-  of  prospective  college  students.  Do  vou  share 
or  disagree  with  this  belief? 

Ansteers 

1.  I  l)clicvc  that  this  is  true. 

2.  J^jiucstion  this  in  view  of  the  competition  for  high  school  gradu- 

3.  I  believe  this  practice  is  common. 

4.  We  believe  this  to  be  true. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  This  is  the  practice  without  doubt. 

8.  Yes. 

T’’*'  '"ergctically  than  the  average  student 
10.  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Lllfge%n’teVHse.^"“"^'  ^  unjustifiable  as  a 

17*  belief  is  too  w'ell  grounded  in  fact 
13.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this. 

i?Te7ensiblt?^‘'”^‘”“'’'^~^^  '  practice  exists,  is 

.'tnsXi’ers 

1.  This  practice  is  not  defensible. 

2.  Xo  answer, 

3.  No. 

4.  No. 

"’an  from  the 

high  as  ^  named-a  southern  state)  offered  students 

7.  No. 

10.  Quite  indefensible. 

11,  Not  answ'ered. 

li  r!]*^  misfortunes  of  the  general  situation 

13.  Educationally,  I  can  see  no  justification  for  such  a  policy. 

q.jcy/fun  15-Ru]^  30  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  pro- 
\ides  that  ^o  student  shall  be  eligible  for  an  intercollegiate 
contest  who  receives  or  has  received  any  remuneration  in  the 
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fomi  of  inonoy,  hoard,  tuition,  or  any  f)lhcr  substantial  return 

. for  his  athletic  services .  Acceptance  by  a  student 

of  money  or  its  equivalent  as  a  loan,  or  other  form  of 

compensation  from  any  person,  lirm,  or  orj^anizalion,  if  such 
remuneration  is  granted  by  reason  of  his  being  an  athlete,  shall 
be  construed  as  compensation  under  the  provisions  of  this  rule/' 
To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  is  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  this  rule  being  observed  and  enforce<l  in  your  college  com¬ 
munity,  or  is  it  being  violated? 


1.  Unquestionably  some  here  prefer  to  give  these  jobs  to  athletes. 
I  know  of  no  instance,  however,  where  an  athlete  is  not  required 
to  earn  his  money. 

2.  This  rule  should  be  modified.  It  is  too  sweeping  in  its  generaliza¬ 
tions. 

3.  Violated  by  college  athletic  department.  May  be  some  violation 
by  interested  outsiders. 

4.  I  would  judge  that  the  rule  is  respected. 

5.  Yes,  athletes  stand  on  the  same  basis  as  other  students. 

6.  The  spirit  of  this  rule  is  being  violated  everywhere. 

7.  Yes,  it  is  being  observed. 

8.  Not  observed  in  spirit  and  letter. 

9.  Spirit  not  absolutely  observed,  although  the  letter  may  be.  Think 
rule  is  not  grossly  abused. 

10.  This  is  not  a  problem  with  us. 

11.  Our  situation  is  untypical.  There  are  no  violations  here. 

12.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  positively  conscientious  in  living  up  to 
rule. 

13.  Rule  is  being  violated  everywhere. 


Question  16 — In  your  opinion  should  each  college — including  your 
own — make  a  vigorous  and  honest  attempt  to  enforce  this,  or  a 
similar  rule,  about  its  campus;  or  should  such  rules  be  annulled 
and  their  principle  modified? 

Ansxvers 

1.  Such  a  rule  should  be  enforced  as  rigidly  as  possible  without 
discrimination  against  athletes. 

2.  The  athlete  should  not  be  discriminated  against. 

3.  If  it  is  not  lived  up  to  in  spirit  and  letter,  it  should  be  annulled. 

4.  Should  be  determined  by  probaldc  effect  upon  participant.  Experi¬ 
mentation  might  be  in  order. 

5.  I  am  for  its  enforcement. 

6.  Institutions  should  do  all  they  can  to  enforce  this  rule. 

7.  Should  be  enforced. 

8.  Think  rule  should  be  annulled.  We  know  it  is  not  being  .ob¬ 
served.  It  fosters  pure  hypocrisy. 

9.  I  think  the  rule  might  have  some  motlificalion,  but  do  not  favor 
an  out  and  out  dctrlaration  of  policy  of  professionalism.  ^ 

10.  Answer  lies  in  rigid  enforcement  of  scholarship  requirements. 
Much  worse  than  subsidization  is  enrollment  of  b>olball  men  in 
“soft”  courses.  I  should  not  particularly  care  whether  they  are 
subsidized  or  not,  if  they  are  held  to  high  scholarship. 

11.  The  rule  cannot  be  honestly,  rigorously,  and  universally  enforced. 

12.  Am  not  so  much  concerned  with  his  past  experience,  but  the 
important  question  is:  Docs  he  receive  pay  for  playing  on  a 
college  team? 

13.  The  rule  should  be  enforced. 
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Question  17  Wouhl  a  frank  and  honest  policy  of  preference  to 
college  athletes  after  registration,  and  payment  in  one  form  or 
another  for  their  athletic  services  (this  principle  appears  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  some  sections)  be  preferable  to  the  present  situation  in 
and  about  your  institution  ? 


Ans'iecrs 

1.  Outright  payment  of  college  athletes  for  athletic  services  should 
be  beneficial  in  only  one  respect:  it  might  be  the  straw  that  would 
lireak  the  camel  s  back  and  bring  alnml  the  badly  needed  re- 
organization  of  the  entire  American  collegiate  athletic  set-up 
4  I  am  opposed  to  payment  for  athletic  services. 

I  \  believe  in  pretense  and  hypocrisy. 

4.  bhould  be  determined  by  probable  effect  ujion  participant'  Ex¬ 
perimentation  may  l)e  indicated. 

5.  Not  in  our  case. 

6.  It  might  be  lieiter. 

7.  No.  Such  a  policy  would  do  distinct  harm  to  athletes 

8.  Yes. 

9.  1  resem  policy  (i.e.  applying  continual  curbs  and  restrictions)  is 
more  desirable. 

10.  The  key  to  the  prohlem  is  in  standards  of  scholarship. 

11.  I  favor  a  frank  policy  of  openly  huyiiiK  the  athletes.  This  would 
f)e  superficially  honest.  It  would  also  very  shortly  show  the  follv 
of  pretending  that  intercollegiate  athletics  have  any  serious  rcla- 
Uon  to  the  purposes  of  higher  education. 

Cannot  he  satisfactorily  answered  hy  yes  or  no.  If  we  should 
all  come  to  an  agreement  to  pay  athletes,  hut  with  limitations, 
what  assurance  would  we  have  that  we  would  confine  payments 
to  the  lirnitations  agreed  upon?  If  dishonesty  prevails  under 
present  principles,  what  hope  is  there  that  honesty  would  prevail 
under  another  set  of  pnnciples.  Fundamental  institutional  honcstv 
IS  the  solution.  All  that  is  required  is  hack  Inme. 

I  do  not  know.  Once  we  begin  to  jiay  openly,  where  will  it  end’ 
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Question  18— \\  ill  you  kindly  make  any  additional  comment  on 
any  point  about  which  you  have  definite  opinion  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  present  situation  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Comments 

“I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  our  obiective  is  at  once  tcrriblv 
simple  and  terribly  difficult.  It  is  that  football  and  other  collegiate 
games  be  played  by  college  lioys  and  for  the  benefit  of  college  boys." 

Intercollegiate  athletics  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  are  at  a 
cross  roads  right  now.  The  formation  of  a  league  of  seven  institu¬ 
tions  constitutes  a  menace.  Football  leagues,  as  such,  are  entirely  out 
of  idace.  1  have  felt  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference'  was 
gradually  getting  too  rcgulator>'  in  its  action.  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  that  the  faculty  representatives  and  administrations  wielded  the 
authority  they  should  have  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  When  institu- 
tions  let  coaches  and  athletic  directors  whip-saw  them  into  positions 
which  are  both  undignified  and  out  of  line  with  the  other  policies  of 
the  college,  the  time  has  come  for  a  thorough  reorganization  When 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  institutions,  however,  surrender  ignoblv 
to  the  desires  of  their  athletic  ilepartmcnts  in  their  efforts  to  pro'- 
motc  big  time  programs,  the  other  institutions  are  compelled  to 
carry  the  fight  for  sound  athletic  programs  against  great  odds.  Un¬ 
less  some  constructive  thinking  is  done  in  these  large  institutions 
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very  soon,  education — at  least  on  the  side  of  intercollegiate  athletics 

will  present  a  very  tliscouraging  spectacle." 

“Much  of  the  difficulty  in  this  region  is  due  to  the  atmosphere 
reflected  from  the  situation  in  Texas,  where  conditions  arc  very  rank, 
lioth  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  I  f  our  situation  were  like  some  of 
these,  1  would  feel  that  it  was  entirely  beyond  my  control.  .An  un¬ 
fortunate  tendency  of  intercollegiate  athletics  is  to  try  to  play  lug 
school  football  with  small  enrollments.  'I'he  problem  of  the  [inporta- 
tion  of  junior  c«)llcgc  graduates  is  increasing  m  this  locality,  . 

“There  is  not  much  which  can  be  done  to  improve  intercollegiate 
athletics  until  fundamental  changes  in  organization  and  policy  are 
experimented  with.  VVe  have  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  with 
artificial  stimulation.  So  far  as  participants  are  concerned  the  system 
is  imposed  and  undemocratic." 

“Apparently  the  need  for  funds  to  meet  constantly  increasing  costs 
of  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  the  possibility  of  increasing 
ceipts  through  winning  teams,  bring  temptations  that  arc  hard  to 
resist  The  publicity  now  given  football  is  probably  greater  in  volume 
than  is  received  by  all  the  other  activities  of  the  institution  combined. 
The  situation  is  very  discouraging.  Frankly,  I  am  discouraged  at  our 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide,  and  to  nrotcct  the  students  as  well  as  the 
institution  from  the  evils  and  disadvantages  of  the  present  over¬ 
emphasis  of  foothall." 


Eighth  District 

PROFESSOR  H.  C.  WILLETT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Conditions  in  the  Eighth  District  during  the  past  year  can  he 
fairlv  described  as  normal.  Information  gleaned  from  conversa¬ 
tions  with  men  who  have  athletic  interests  in  various  sections  of 
this  district  reveals  little  of  unusual  interest.  Attendance  at  ath¬ 
letic  events  and  athletic  income,  in  spite  of  inclement  syeather 
on  a  number  of  important  football  dates  in  the  northern  halt  of 
the  district,  show  a  slight  increase  over  last  year. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  athletic  contests  between  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  district  and  institutions  in  other  districts  has  been 
noticeable.  The  inter-institutional  character  of  these  contests, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  held  for  the  most  part  m 
season,  have  removed  from  them  much  of  the  curse  that  some 
individuals  still  attach  to  contests  of  the  inter-sectional  type. 
More  rapid  and  convenient  means  of  transportation,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  travel  during  vacation  periods,  and  sufficient  income  at 
games  to  protect  the  competing  institutions  from  financial  losses 
have  combined  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  such  contests. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  these  contests  between  institutions  tn 
different  districts  add  materially  to  the  educational  values  of 
intercollegiate  sports.  Furthermore,  it  probably  goes  without 
saving  that  they  help  to  break  down  barriers  of  athletic  pro¬ 
vincialism  and  in  doing  this  to  make  more  possible  the  efficient 
working  of  such  an  organization  as  the  X.  C.  A.  A. 


Indeed,  there  is  unmistakeable  evidence  throughout  the  Eighth 
District  of  increased  interest  in  the  N.  C.  A.  A.,  and  more  willing¬ 
ness  to  participate  in  its  work  and  share  in  its  responsibilities. 
This  disposition  on  the  part  of  individuals  ami  institutions  in  the 
district  can  be  turned  to  good  account  if  the  Association  will 
consider  locating  its  meetings  and  the  meetings  of  its  committees 
at  jxiints  where  distance  will  not  prevent  the  attenilance  of  far 
western  representatives. 

Perhaps  one  item  of  outstanding  general  interest  is  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
to  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  the  sources  of  income  of  Con¬ 
ference  athletes.  It  is  because  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the 
Conference  in  undertaking  this  study  have  been  misunderstood, 
and  probably  will  be  misunderstood,  if  not  actually  misrepre¬ 
sented,  during  the  coming  months,  that  we  venture  a  brief 
e.xplanation  of  the  project  in  this  report. 

The  faculty  representatives  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference, 
mo-st  of  whom  are  men  with  many  years  of  experience  in  college 
athletic  affairs,  are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  self- 
supporting  student — whether,  under  present  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Conference  and  under  present  economic  conditions,  such 
a  student  can  engage  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  football  in  par¬ 
ticular,  ami  at  the  same  time  earn  enough  to  meet  normal  living 
expenses.  They  are  also  asking  the  question  whether  the  Con¬ 
ference  may  not  have  gone  too  far  in  regulations  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  type,  and  whether  it  is  not  time  to  about  face  and  undertake 
a  program  of  constructive  legislation  which  will  give  a  fairer 
deal  to  the  boy  who  wishes  to  engage  in  athletics,  but  who  cannot 
look  for  adetjuate  financial  aid  from  those  on  whom  he  might 
naturally  be  dependent.  Furthermore,  the  faculty  representatives 
display  a  reluctance  to  prosecute  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
so-called  "evils”  of  subsidization,  until  those  "evils"  which  are 
consequent  to  inadequate,  short-sighted,  and  possibly  unfair  Con¬ 
ference  regulations  can  be  separated  from  those  which  may  be 
attributed  to  the  natural  cussedness  of  alumni  and  others. 

The  faculty  representatives  realize  that,  with  all  their  exper¬ 
ience.  their  opinions  in  these  matters  are  conditioned  by  ver\’ 
limited  opportunities  for  observation,  and  consequently  by  a  real 
dearth  of  facts  as  to  how  college  athletes  do  get  the  wherewithal 
to  feed  and  clothe  them.selves  and  to  meet  the  nonnal  expenses 
of  college  life.  They  have  therefore  decided  to  engage  for  the 
next  year,  and  for  the  following  year  if  necessary,  the  services 
of  a  skilled  investigator  and  his  staff  to  secure  the  desired  facts. 
Since  facts,  and  not  malefactors,  are  the  objects  of  this  study, 
the  Conference  has  given  assurance  that  the  results  of  its  study 
will  not  be  used  to  prosecute  either  individuals  or  institutions  foir 
past  infractions  of  rules,  and  that  any  publicity  regarding  the 
findings  of  the  Conference  will  not  be  linked  with  either  the 


names  of  individuals  or  of  institutions.  If,  and  when,  the  facts 
desired  are  secured,  the  Conference  has  declared  its  intention  of 
reviewing  its  position  in  the  matter  of  le§(itimate  and  illegitimate 
forms  of  aid  to  athletes,  and  of  revamping  its  rules,  if  necessary, 
in  the  li^lit  «f  conditions  revealed  hy  the  study,  to  the  en<l  that 
the  ades  may  he  fair  to  the  athletes  themselves  as  well  as  to  the 
trailitit)nal  ideals  of  American  sportsmanship. 

Although  this  study  is  undertaken  and  financed  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  and  involves  primarily  the  ten  in.stitutions 
comprising  that  Conference,  the  ramifications  of  the  study  will 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  touch  upon  conditions  throughout  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  area,  and  thus  become  a  matter  f)f  signifi¬ 
cance  and  importance  to  the  Eighth  District  as  a  whole.  Perhaps 
the  National  Association  at  some  future  annual  meeting  may  find 
interest  anti  profit  in  reviewing  the  results  of  the  study  that  will 
be  definitelv  under  wav  within  the  next  few  weeks. 


REPORTS  OF  RULES  COMMITTEES 

ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  Association  Football 
Rules  Committee  was  held  at  the  Harvard  Club,  New  York  City, 
on  Sunday,  Januai*)'  10,  1937. 

There  were  present  Douglas  Stewart.  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Thomas  J.  Dent,  Dartmouth  College,  Robert  H.  Dunn. 
Swarthmore  College,  and  Rurnham  N.  Dell,  Princeton  University, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee;  Henry  W.  Clark,  Lafayette  College, 
of  the  Advisory  Committee;  and  John  T.  Doyle,  Editor  of  the 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company. 

There  was  a  general  discussion  as  to  whether  an  All-American 
team  should  be  listed  in  the  1937  Cuide,  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  list  only  the  outstanding 
players  for  the  season,  as  has  been  done  in  previous  years,  exer¬ 
cising  as  much  care  as  possible  to  make  this  list  accurate. 

The  Committee  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  inclusion  in  the 
1936  Official  Soccer  Guide  ni  diagrams  describing  off-side  play 
proved  most  popular  and  helpful,  and  this  feature  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  1937  edition.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  colored 
pages  facilitates  easy  reference  to  this  portion  of  the  book. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  two  editions  is  the 
change  in  the  format  of  that  part  of  the  1937  (iiiide  dealing  with 
the  Laws  of  the  Game.  'Phe  laws  are  printed  across  the  width 
of  the. page,  and  subsidiary  notes  placed  below  each  rule,  insteatl 
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of  presenting  this  material  in  parallel  columns  as  heretofore.  In 
this  connection,  the  subsidiary  material  previously  designated  as 
“supplemental  notes”  has  been  divided  into  "approved  rulings” 
and  “supplemental  notes”,  to  correspond  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  material  contained  under  each  heading  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  following  specific  rules  changes  were  acted  upon,  and 
incor|K)rated  in  the  1937  Guide.  The  Committee  voted  to  accept 
the  change  in  the  International  Rules  in  Law  7.  page  89,  of  the 
19.^6  Guide,  by  striking  out  the  word  “off”  and  inserting  “directly 
into  play  beyond  the  penalty  area”. 

The  Committee  also  approved  the  action  of  the  International 
Hoard,  adopted  in  June,  1936,  in  connection  with  Note  17,  Law  7, 
page  90  of  the  1936  Guide.  This  change  adds  to  Note  17  the 
following : 

“It  is  not  pennissible  for  the  goal-keeper  to  receive  the 
ball  into  his  hands  from  a  goal  kick  by  another  player  in 
order  that  he  may  thereafter  kick  it  into  play;  the  ball  must 
be  kicked  directly  from  the  ground  in  the  goal  area  into  plav, 
and,  if  not  kicked  beyond  the  penalty  area,  the  kick  must  be 
retaken.” 

Furthermore,  the  Committee  approved  a  change  in  Law  8, 
page  90,  of  the  1936  Guide,  including  in  the  law  the  following 
provision  intended  to  give  additional  protection  to  the  goal-keeper : 

"The  players  must  not  kick  or  attempt  to  kick  the  ball 
vyhen  it  is  held  by  the  goal-keeper.  Penalty :  Punishment  for 
kicking  or  attempting  to  kick  the  ball  when  it  is  held  by  the 
goal-keeper  is  a  free  kick  from  which  a  goal  cannot  be  scored 
direct.” 

After  considerable  discussion  of  dangerous  play,  as  referred  to 
in  Law  13,  footnote  30,  page  94  of  the  1936  Guide,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  amplify  the  definition  of  dangerous  play  in  order 
to  include  plays  that  do  not  necessarily  involve  body  contact.  This 
change  appears  in  Law  13,  Supplemental  Note  31,  as  follows: 

“Dangerous  play  is  defined  as  play  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  dangerous  or  likely  to  cause  injury, — for  instance,  raising 
the  foot  shoulder  high,  or  indulging’  in  what  is  known  as  a 
hitching  or  double  kick,  within  six  feet  of  an  oncoming 
plaver  is  likely  to  cause  injur)-;  or  lowering  the  head  to  a 
position  level  with  or  below  the  waist  line  in  an  effort  to 
head  the  ball  in  the  presence  of  an  oncoming  player  is  likely 
to  be  a  source  of  injur)-  to  the  player  so  heading  the  ball; 
or  using  the  knee  against  an  opponent. 

“Usually  when  play  which  is  dangerous  or  likely  to  be 
dangerous  is  being  indulged  in.  the  referee  will  caution  the 
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offender  .i^ainst  a  repetition,  Init  it  is  quite  possible  that 
dangerous  play  may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the 
referee  sending  the  offender  otf  the  held  without  a  caution, 
and  in  such  event  the  offender  cannot  come  back  into  the 
game.” 

The  Committee  further  voted  to  change  Law  2,  page  86,  of  the 
1936  Guide,  referring  to  the  ])laying  of  extra  periods  in  case  of 
a  tie.  In  the  1937  Guide,  page  27,  the  second  sentence  of  Law  2 
now  reads:  “In  case  of  a  tie,  two  extra  periods  of  live  minutes 
each  are  to  be  played,  the  score  then  standing  as  ofhcial.” 

The  Committee  voted  to  change  Note  22,  page  91,  of  the  1936 
Guide,  the  last  line  to  read  as  follows: 

“L^nintentional  handling  (that  is,  the  ball  touching  the 
hands  or  arms)  shall  not  be  penalized.” 

There  was  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  rules 
should  be  changed  to  allow  the  score  of  a  goal  in  the  event  that 
the  ball  was  in  flight  at  the  time  the  whistle  was  blown  ending 
the  period  or  game  subsequent  to  which  a  goal  was  scored.  The 
matter  was  tabled  for  further  consideration.  No  action  was 
taken,  on  the  ground  that  any  revision  would  cause  unnecessary 
complications  in  the  administration  and  interpretation  of  a  change 
in  the  rule  as  proposed. 

The  general  progress  of  the  game  in  the  course  of  the  year  is 
referred  to  in  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Official  Soccer 
Guide.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  development  of  the 
game  among  the  colleges  is  increasing  steadily,  and  that  the  great¬ 
est  rate  of  progress  is  to  be  observed  among  the  smaller  colleges, 
particularly  in  the  East.  The  game  seems  to  have  made  less 
progress  in  the  Middle  West. 

HrRMiAXf  N.  Dei.i., 

Chairman, 


BASEBALL 

About  ten  years  ago,  under  some  pressure,  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Assf)ciation  authorized  the  ap(M)intment  of  a 
Raseball  Rules  Committee,  of  which  1  was  made  chairman.  My 
this  committee  baseball  rules  were  formulated,  an<l  printe<l  for 
several  years  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
The  Rules  Committee  was  then  discontinued;  in  view  «)f  tin- 
rapid  development  of  baseball  as  an  Olympic  s|)ort  this  evidently 
was  a  serious  mistake,  for  since  that  time  the  National  Collegiate 
has  not  been  represented  by  any  committee  whose  primary  |>ur- 


pose  was  to  assist  the  development  of  amateur  baseball  with  the 
Olympics  in  view. 

At  about  the  time  the  intercollegiate  baseball  rules  were  being 

!>n?  R.  '‘rn  r  as  the  United  States  Ama¬ 

teur  Baseball  Federation,  was  organized  by  Mr.  I  esiie  Minn  a 

graduate  of  Springfield  College  and  a  professional  baseball  player 

on  several  of  the  major  league  teams.  Under  this  organizLion 

a  movement  was  started  to  develop  amateur  baseball  throughout 

tie  countr>'  [t  was  subsidized,  I  believe,  at  the  beginning  by  the 

najor  leagues,  and  later  on  was  financed  from  rovalties 

Zed 

leadership,  tournaments  were  held  in  vari- 
TT  Mann  had  before  him 

amateur  baseball  should  become  an  integral 
part  ot  the  program  ot  the  Olympic  games. 

1  ^’ational  Collegiate  Baseball  Committee, 

vvas  asked  by  Mr  Mann  to  assist  in  this  work  of  promotion 
agreed  to  do  so,  but  it  should  be  definitely  understood  that  I 

work  Sc  '  or  nothing  ,o  the  pSSn 

AniateSBaSlI  r'  ‘h'  L'nited  .States 

prTsent  d,ne  are :  The  officers  at  the 

tive  L.  Floffman.  of  Cincinnati ;  Execu- 

tive  \  ice-President  and  .Secretary -Leslie  .Mann;  Vice-President 

HaS  RSlick “of'' M- Vniversity:  Treasurer-Mr. 
TffiamL  ^  ^  O'  "’O  Tirst  \ational  Rank 

The  L  .  S.  A.  Baseball  Congress  covers  over  37  states  with 

Legion,  high 

,S,Lo"  k“' They  are  the  controlling  orgatliza 

ebcible  fShl' of  “  ■  "’""Jo"''  '"“S'  siftn  up  to  become 

eligible  for  the  Olympic  and  International  program 

,,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  appointed 

the  following  Baseball  Committee:  -uun  appointed 

Tcxas^‘  I^'sch-University  of 

Itxas,  Ijorsett  Graves— University  of  Washington*  Fdirar 

-auver.  Chairman— Wesleyan  University;  with  an  advisorv  emn- 

r'  fL-  H.  J.  Stegeman— Universitv  of  Georgia* 

/  J!'**^^**"^ niversity  of  Michigan;  Sam  Rarfv— Universitv 

of  V  outhern  itonna.  This  committee  was  to  cooperate  in  the 
promotion  ot  Olympic  baseball.  cooperate  in  the 

Belore  the  last  Olympics  the  U.  S.  Amateur  Raseball  Congress 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Olvmpic  Association  imder 
group  D.  and  at  the  present  time  the  U.  S.  Amateur  Baseball 
Congress  IS  the  only  official  organization  recognize.l  for  he  nr„ 
mot, on  of  Olympic  baseball.  Under  the  elcient  .iireOion  ot' 


Mr.  Mann,  baseball  was  made  one  of  the  two  unofbcial  sports 
on  the  program  at  the  Olympics  in  Berlin.  1'wo  teams  were  taken 
over  by  Mr.  Mann,  and  they  gave  such  an  interesting  exhibition 
that  it  was  immediately  voted  to  make  baseball  for  the  secrnnl 
time  one  of  the  demonstration  games  at  the  Olympics  at  'I'okyo. 

1  have  received  the  financial  report  for  the  year  1936,  which 
indicates  that  the  total  disbursements  on  account  of  Olympic 
baseball  of  the  U.  S.  Amateur  Baseball  Congress  were  $14,696.03; 
receipts  amounted  to  $11.033.(X).  This  left  a  deficit  of  $3,661  03. 
which  was  absorbed  personally  by  Mr.  Mann.  As  a  by-product 
of  the  games  played  in  Berlin  and  several  games  played  in 
England,  an  International  Amateur  Baseball  Congre.ss  was  orga¬ 
nized.  To  date  England,  Spain,  France,  Canaila,  Cuba,  Mexico, 
r*eru,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  China,  and  the  U.  S.  A. 
have  formally  signed  papers  of  membership  in  this  International 
Baseball  Congress.  The  Philippines  and  japan  are  known  to  he 
coming  in,  and  also  more  of  the  Central  American  countries  that 
are  playing  baseball  this  Fehruar)*  in  their  Pan  .American  Athletic 
Games. 

Because  of  the  wide  »listrihution  of  the  members  of  the  Base¬ 
ball  Committee  and  the  inability  of  practically  all  members,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Boles  of  Wooster  College,  to  attend  the 
meetings  this  year  in  New  Orleans,  it  has  been  impossible  to  have 
a  meeting  of  this  committee.  The  rest  of  this  rejxirt,  therefore, 
is  personal,  rather  than  from  the  committee. 

1)  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  baseball  is  to  become  a 
regular  event  on  the  Olympic  programs  of  the  future. 

2)  I  am  convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  players  on  the 
team  or  teams  representing  the  United  States  will  he  college  men. 
either  undergraduates,  fomier  students,  or  alumni.  1  therefore 
hope  that  in  some  way  or  another  the  National  Collegiate  can 
have  a  ver)’  positive  influence  not  only  in  the  selection  of  the 
team  or  teams  hut  upon  the  conduct  of  these  teams  as  thev  travel 
hack  and  forth.  This  can  he  done  only  through  an  aAiliation 
with  the  U.  S.  .Amateur  Baseball  Congress. 

3)  In  order  to  further  the  proper  development  of  baseball  as 
an  Olympic  sport  it  will  he  necessary  tf»  have  a  continuing 
organization  promoting  amateur  baseball,  with  a  paid  executive. 

4)  I  believe  that  it  is  of  the  utmo.st  importance  that  alumni 
and  undergraduates,  as  well  as  non-collegiate  players,  he  definitely 
informed  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  Olympic  baseball. 

5)  I  feel  that  the  problem  of  selecting  a  team  or  teams  is 
more  complicated  than  that  of  any  other  sport,  for  the  reason 
that  it  will  he  impossible  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  tourna¬ 
ments  in  the  early  summer,  before  the  champions  would  sail  for 
the  Olympics,  to  determine  the  best  team.  (One  organization 
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t7  Congress  has 

s”n'or,Srsheanls"'  th. 

a)  Aller  a  careful  canvass  of  the  records  of  college  teams 
n  various  conferences,  select  three  or  four  Sms  and 
.ring  them  together  for  a  championship  game,  thus  de 

ou™e'"sLml,rf’"“'  ""7^  "f 

course  should  he  prepared  to  defend  the  championshin 
l^geV.'*''^  *'*'*"'*  representing  col- 

selSThe'sSnt'  T'-  "’i' 

.earn  fStiroTmpifgfmS^"'' 

.hf  \m'aSi.’“s.a';i.?“';  tCpSets"  tt,  ‘“h 

7)  ^  The  financial  problem  of  course  will  o  t  - 

iTnly^gaL^receip^^^  fron^tr  R^'^es  ?night\'e 

'-Ht;  “1  tre7“ti 

irom  Air,  Aiann  outlining  a  plan  for  an  All  rM 

Baseball  Week.  -■^ll-American  Olympic 


PURPOSE 

,  in  t  o7o"n‘ Stn  ' 

competition.  ^  nlernational  and  Olympic  Rasehall 

U.i  .?°Ba“tifcongotrcin'iSh^^  {'o'"  “hich  the 

tions  and  assist  each  siatr  rno'*  i  cfhcicnt  scries  of  team  elimina- 

to  a.tcncl  ihcso  championship  |ames  irnirOh-mpR 

the  PrhiIeKc'"of^"emeringrparriaVa^  .‘'rjranization 

toiirnamcms.  championships,  tours,  and  OlymVic’coTpethion.^ 

games.  ‘he  International  tours  and  Olympic  h.isel«ll 


RULES  .\NI)  regulations  FOR  THE  ALL-AMERICAN 

OLY.MPIC  ILASEB.ALL  WEEK 

1.  Each  .National  organization  must  register  with  iHp  Tt  c  a  u,  i  t. 
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2.  liach  institution,  college,  university,  high  school,  cluh,  league,  or 
team  may  apply  for  a  registration  l)Iank  direct  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Haschall 
Congress,  who  will  return  the  registered  blank  to  the  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  territory  in  which  said  atiplicanl  resides,  ^his  application 
will  he  honored  i>roviding  sai<l  team  or  cluh  has  no  alhlialions  vvilli 
another  organization  through  which  they  may  he  representctl. 

3.  Each  institution,  college,  university,  high  school,  league.  (>r  team- 
sanctions  granted — agrees  to  play  at  least  one  contest  during  this  National 
All-American  Olympic  Baseball  Week  (designateil  as  the  henent  game), 
when  admissions,  deviations,  or  ci>llections  will  he  taken,  and  the  entire 
proceeds  from  this  contest  to  he  turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Hasehall  Con¬ 
gress  National  Treasurer,  Mr.  Harry  Kclalick,  vice-president  and  treasurer 
vi  the  First  National  Hank,  Miami.  Florida,  who  will  have  charge  of  this 
National  Fund. 

4.  F.ach  team  that  participates  in  this  National  Week  wall  list  the 
names  of  each  player  and  manager  and  mail  in  along  w'ith  the  funds  taken 
in  from  this  game  to  the  Treasurer  for  this  National  Fund.  L  pon  the 
receipt  thereof  an  active  memhership  certificate  will  he  issued  to  each 
team  and  player,  and  only  those  teams  and  players  thus  rcRistered  wdl 
qualify  for  the  tours  and  Olympic  play. 

Three  tours  are  virtually  completed  for  1938; 

1.  Japan  and  Philippines  (condition). 

2.  England. 

3.  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  income  from  this  National  Week  will  determine  how  many  of 

these  tours  will  materialize.  ......  .  ,  .•  n 

The  teams  an<l  players  participating  m  this  National  \\eek  automatically 

hecomc  eligible  for  these  tours  and  Olympic  play.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
district  tournaments  in  states  large  enough  to  divide  into  districts.  1  hen 
the  state  championship  team  w'ill  go  into  a  regional  championship  scries, 
the  winners  will  enter  cither  a  sectional  or  a  final  championship  scries 
where  three  teams  will  win  the  right  to  go  on  these  lours. 

Championship  team,  .All-.\merican  No.  1  to  lapan  and  Philippines. 

Championship  team,  .All-.American  No.  2  to  England. 

Championshij)  team.  .All-American  No.  3  to  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Every  amateur  plaver  particiiiating  in  this  National  Week  will  qualifx 

and  become  eligible  for  the  Olympic  eliminations  of  1940.  providing  he 

has  maintained  his  amateur  standing. 


1  recommend  in  conclusion : 

1)  That  a  Bulletin  of  the  National  Collef(iatc  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  Olympic  Base¬ 
ball,  he  prepared  and  sent  to  every  college  and  university  which 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

2)  That  the  liixecutive  Committee  approve  the  pro]M)sition  <tf 
an  All-American  Olympic  Baseball  Week  for  colleges  during  the 
last  week  of  May,  during  which  time  every  college  playing  a  game 
he  urged  to  contribute  either  a  per  cent  of  the  normal  gate 
receipts,  or  impose  an  extra  five  or  ten  cent  charge  on  admission, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  Amateur  Baseball  Congress, 
and'that  this  he  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Retalick. 


.3)  That  this  recommendation  he  incorporated  in  the  Bulletin 
above. 

4)  That  a  strong  committee,  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  he  appointed  to  further  the  project  of  Olympic  Baseball, 
and  that  a  meeting  of  this  committee  he  sanctioned  at  the  appro- 
jiriate  time. 

5)  That  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  apply  for 
memhership  in  the  United  States  Amateur  Baseball  Congress. 

Edc.ar  F'ArvEvR. 

Chairman. 


BASKETBALL 

Your  N.  C.  A.  A.  Basketball  Rules  Committee  met  in  annual 
session  with  representatives  of  other  constituent  bodies,  the  joint 
committee  being  known  officially  as  the  National  Basketball  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  All  N.  C.  A.  A.  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  present.  This  joint  committee  meeting  was  held 
in  Chicago.  The  joint  committee  of  a  year  ago  was  composed 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations,  the 
Canadian  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union,  and  the  Canadian  Ama¬ 
teur  Basketball  Association. 

Last  year  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  anti  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
joined  in  publishing  a  separate  Guide.  Sales  of  this  Guide  were 
small  and  made  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  sales  of  the  Joint 
Basketball  Guide.  It  is  to  he  noted,  also,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  High  School  Federation  was  j)ermitted  to  print 
and  distribute  the  rules  to  high  schools,  and  although  many 
thousands  of  such  copies  of  the  rules  were  distributed  gratis  to 
members  of  the  High  School  Associations,  even  this  had  no 
apparent  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  National  Basketball  Committee 
hook. 

For  the  current  year,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  again  joined  the  National 
Basketball  Committee.  This  was  lirought  about  by  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  Jr.,  and  your  Chairman.  The  two 
official  Young  Men’s  Christian  .Association  representatives  on  the 
Joint  Committee  are  Mr.  H.  D.  Edgren,  of  the  George  William 
College,  Chicago,  and  Mr.  E.  J-  Hickox,  of  the  Springfield  Col¬ 
lege.  Springfield,  Mass.  These  two  men  represent  the  two  out¬ 
standing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  colleges  of  the  United  States.  This  in  effect 
adds  two  more  college  representatives  to  the  National  Basketball 
Committee. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Basketball  Rules  Committee  to  make  as 
few  changes  as  possible  in  the  basketball  code.  In  line  with  this 
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policy,  the  only  chanjje  of  importance  made  for  the  current  year 
has  to  do  with  the  elimination  of  the  center  jump.  This  change 
was  recommended  to  the  Rules  Committee  hy  the  National 
Haskethall  Coaches  Association,  and  was  also  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  hy  a  majority  of  the  haskethall  (|uestionnaires.  W'e  he- 
lieve  it  to  he  a  wise  and  progressive  step.  The  fear  is  being 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  this  will  make  the  game  of 
haskethall  too  strenuous.  I  do  not  share  that  fear.  The  i)resent 
day  type  of  game  is  nowhere  near  as  taxing  on  the  participants 
as  the  game  in  vogue  ten  years  ago.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
hall  must  he  brought  into  the  otTensive  half  of  the  court  within 
ten  seconds,  there  is  plenty  of  rest  time  allowed  to  the  players 
hj’  the  popular  and  customary  maneuvers  of  practically  all  teams 
in  their  manipulation  of  the  hall  as  they  attempt  to  get  a  close-in 
shot. 

d'he  game  of  haskethall  is  young  and  has  had  a  tremendous 
growth  in  recetU  years.  Changes  in  the  code  have  been  inevitable 
and  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  the  hope  and  the  desire  of  [>rac- 
tically  every«>ne  that  the  rules  he  left  alone.  Many  intersectional 
games  are  being  played,  and  rule  interpretation  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  game  are  such  that  teams  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
play  teams  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  with  full  and  complete  satis¬ 
faction  in  administration  of  the  rules. 

Mv  association  with  the  Basketball  Rules  Committee  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years  has  been  pleasant  and  most  enjoyable.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  and  my  associates  for  their  con¬ 
fidence  and  loyal  support.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  that  I  should 
resign  from  the  Basketball  Committee  at  this  time,  which  I  do 
herewith.  In  dissociating  myself  from  the  splendid  body  of  men 
who  have  responsibility  for  legislation  on  basketball  rules,  I  hope  I 
mav  be  pardonetl  for  making  some  observations  which  seem  to  me 
to  have  value.  The  aggressive  and  aspiring  coach  is  generally 
of  doubtful  value  as  a  legislator.  The  coach  who  is  a  good  legis¬ 
lator  on  rules  qualifies  in  spite  of  his  chosen  profession,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  it.  His  intensive  study  of  techni(|ue  and  strategv  makes 
it  difficult  for  him  to  judge  fairly  and  clearly  what  is  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  game  itself  on  a  national  and  international  basis. 

Our  Coaches  Associations  are  potentially  splendid  and  worth¬ 
while.  However,  these  Associations,  both  locally  and  nationally, 
are  coming  somewhat  short  of  attaining  what  ought  to  be  their 
main  objectives.  The  services  they  are  rendering  to  their  mem¬ 
bership  are  not  all  that  the  original  organization  was  ex|)ected  to 
perform.  As  valuable  members  of  the  teaching  profession,  «)ur 
coaches  must  show  an  increasing  awareness  of  their  part  in  the 
educational  program,  d'here  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  for  the.se  groups  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  rules  and  regulations,  all  to  the  detriment  of  the  more 
important  study  of  techniciue  of  tactics  and  strategy.  More  seri- 
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ous  consideration  of  coaching  ethics  and  sportsmanship,  with  less 
< hscussion  on  rules  and  rule  changes,  should  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  Our  games  are  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  immirtant 
[.art  III  the  development  of  our  youth.  We  have  great  need  for 
more  coaches,  rather,  let  us  say,  more  teachers,  who  are  striving 

and  studying  to  make  a  more  valuable  contribution  as  members 
of  an  educational  staff, 

I..  W.  St.  Jon.x, 

Chairniau. 


FOOTBALL 

It  seemed  last  year  that  the  season  of  1936  would  stand  out 
for  years  as  the  most  colorful  anrl  e.xciting  in  the  histor\*  of  the 
pme  Instead  the  1937  season  has  eclipsed  it  and  college  foot¬ 
ball  during  the  past  autumn  reached  its  greatest  peak.  The 
countr>'  was  studded  with  great  football  teams  and  everv  Satur¬ 
day  saw  scores  of  exciting  contests  and  stunning  upsets  Indi¬ 
vidual  stars  were  plentiful,  but  the  outstanding  feature  of  the 
season  was  the  remarkable  teamwork  which  the  coaches  produced 
Even  under  the  ver>-  tr>mg  weather  conditions  which  persisted 
throughout  the  season  the  skill  with  which  intricate  iilays  were 
executed  was  uncanny.  It  is  safe  to  sav  that  college  football 
coaching  never  before  reached  .such  perfection. 

\  our  committee  likes  to  believe  that  the  better  understanding 
of  the  rules  which  has  come  in  the  past  several  years  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  improvement  in  play  and  the  increased 
enjoyment  ol  the  game  by  the  boys  who  play  it.  Coaches  for 
.several  years  past  have  had  to  waste  little  time  experimenting 
with  new  rules  and  could  devote  their  efforts  to  perfecting  play¬ 
ing  skills  in  individuals  and  cooperative  effort  by  the  team.  If 
even  a  small  part  of  the  numerous  changes  advocated  had  been 
made  this  improvement  in  play  would  not  have  been  .so  marked 
VVe  do  not  decry  change  if  the  change  is  needed,  but  when  a 
delicate  mechanism  is  running  smoothly  it  is  generally  best  to 
keep  It  well  oiled  an<l  let  it  run. 

^our  committee  feels  that  if  a  moratorium  on  rules  changes 
were  declared  most  coaches,  players,  and  spectators  would  heave 
a  sigh  of  relief.  So  this  year,  instead  of  waiting  until  Februar\- 
for  our  meeting,  giving  time  for  long-winded  and  generally  futile 
iliscussion.  we  are  holding  it  immediately  after  the  X.  C.  A.  A, 
meeting.  There  is  little  to  discuss,  .so  why  not  get  the  job  done 
at  once.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  get  the  rules  (not  the  Guide) 
printed  m  time  for  spring  practice.  This  would  be  a  help  if  any 

changes  of  importance  are  made,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
can  be  avoided. 


It  has  been  said  this  season  that  the  defense  has  caught  up 
with  and  passed  the  offense,  thus  making  for  a  paucity  of  scoring 
and  many  scoreless  ties.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  this,  but 
it  is  always  dangerous  to  judge  by  a  single  season’s  results.  Such 
mistakes  as  the  Rules  Committee  have  made  in  the  past  have 
come  from  too  hasty  attempts  to  correct  some  temporary  condi¬ 
tion.  Your  committee  feels  that  the  coaches  arc  quite  able  to 
cope  with  the  present  situation  without  any  help  from  rules 
changes.  The  development  of  offense  is  far  from  at  an  end, 
and  the  defensive  coach  is  due  for  many  surprises. 

Of  course,  as  u.sual,  there  is  the  annual  demand  for  the  return 
of  the  goal  posts  to  the  goal  line.  Also  there  are  the  yearly 
batch  of  letters  telling  us  how  by  using  a  cantilevered  cross-bar 
the  bar  can  be  over  the  goal  lines  and  the  posts  offset  so  as  to 
avoid  injuries.  Each  writer  is  sure  he  has  (liscovered  something 
strikingly  new,  not  realizing  that  such  goal  posts  were  commonly 
used  in  the  old  days  in  an  effort  to  prevent  injury.  However,  as 
forward  passing  increased  in  favor  this  type  of  const  niction  was 
found  to  interfere  with  forward  passes  into  the  end  zone.  Pro¬ 
tection  of  the  player  and  freedom  in  passing  was  then  secure<l 
by  moving  the  posts  to  the  end  line. 

Also,  as  usual,  the  demand  is  being  made  to  do  something 
about  the  point  after  touchdown.  Every'  team  which  loses  a 
close  game  7  to  6  or  14  to  13  is  sure  the  jxjint  after  touchdown 
should  be  abolished.  In  fact  the  very  people  who  abhor  ties  also 
demand  the  al)olition  of  the  point  after  touchdown.  Apparently 
thev  fail  to  realize  that  the  number  of  tie  scores  would  be 
doubled  if  this  were  done. 

Some  liberalization  of  the  forward  pass  is  advocated  by  many 
coaches.  The  professional  code,  and  also  that  of  the  High  School 
Federation,  permits  forward  passing  at  any  point  behind  the 
scrimmage  line.  This  is  not  a  bad  rule.  It  does  not  add  so  much 
to  the  forward  pass  attack  where  passes  are  thrown  over  the 
scrimmage  line,  but  it  does  add  to  the  deception  of  an  attack 
which  utilizes  clever  ball  handling  to  confuse  the  opponents  as 
to  the  point  of  attack.  Permitting  forward  movement  on  a 
handed  pass  or  lateral  would  add  to  both  speed  and  deception  in 
the  earlier  movements  of  the  backfield. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  modern  college  football  is  the  rule 
which  prevents  a  player  who  legally  recovers  a  ball,  fumblcfl  by 
an  opponent,  from  advancing  it.  This  rule  was  the  outcome  of 
a  movement  to  popularize  the  lateral  pass.  It  transgresses  every’ 
fundamental  of  the  Rugby  game  from  which  our  game  sprang, 
and  goes  against  all  our  own  traditions.  What  we  have  gained 
in  the  way  of  lateral  passing  has  scarcely  f>aid  for  our  loss.  In 
fact,  now  that  the  lateral  has  been  thoroughly  experimented  with 
and  its  values  and  weaknesses  known,  the  reason  for  this  rule 
has  vanished.  To  remove  it  would  get  rid  of  one  of  the  arti- 
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Walter  R.  Okesox. 

Chairman. 


ICE  HOCKEY 

Stmdav I? "■  t"  .K “"r"’  S^lo’dav  and 

the  chairman  of  the  Committee'  there 

Hanock'^7frof  Neidlinger.  and  Stubbs.  Gerald 

a  lock  III.  of  Princeton  Lniversira,  a  member  of  the  .Advisorv 

Committee  attended  in  place  of  .Mr.  Bulkley  of  Yale  iTeu? 

presem  mfd  FvPh  C«".»ittee,  were' also 

present,  and  Father  Sill  was  represented  bv  Mr.  Tirrell  Maior 

McgTiI  Un  ver;'f attended  the  meeting  £s  representativs  frim 
vliti  and  assisted  greatly  in  coordinating  our  rules 

colleger^^  winter  by  the  schools  and 
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Changes  in  the  rules  were  made  to  bring  them  in  line  with  the 
professional  rules,  and  yet  the  Committee  maintained  those 
features  which  it  believed  are  necessary  for  schools  and  colleges. 
It  may  be  possil»lc  in  the  future  that  closer  relations  with  the 
Canadian  universities  through  a  joint  committee  or  otherwise  will 
effect  a  more  uniform  set  of  rules. 

Albert  I.  Prettyman, 

Chairman. 


SWIMMING  AND  WATER  SPORTS 

The  Committee  met  at  the  time  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Swimming  Championships  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  26th  and  27th,  1937,  to  discuss  ades 
and  to  conduct  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  Swimming  Chami>ionships. 

Rules  Committee  Meeting 

1'here  were  not  outstanding  changes  made  in  rules  but  some 
additions  were  made  for  purposes  of  clarification. 

Rule  IV.  Officials:  He  shall  appoint  take-off  judges  for  each 
relay.  'I'lie  referee  shall  instruct  each  take-off  judge  to  station 
himself  in  such  position  that  he  can  hold  (the  word  “hold"  is 
now  changed  to  “place”). 

In  the  past  some  officials  would  insi.st  on  holding  the  take-off' 
swimmer,  interfering  with  the  start,  instead  of  placing  his  hand 
on  the  take-off  swimmer's  foot,  as  an  aid  in  judging  the  “take¬ 
off.” 

Rule  V,  Contestant:  Another  paragraph  to  be  a<lde<l  about 
wearing  full  suits  in  dual  and  championship  meets,  e.xcept  the 
divers,  who  may  wear  trunks. 

An  addition  was  made  here  describing  the  swimming  suit  as  a 
full  suit  in  swimming  races  to  conform  with  international  and 
national  rules,  although  the  committee  went  on  record  urging 
these  bodies  to  change  their  rules  as  soon  as  fxjssible  to  j)ermit 
the  wearing  of  trunks  in  swimming  meets. 

Rule  V,  Contestant.  Sec.  2.  2nd  Paragraph:  Change  the  word 
“six”  to  “seven”  in  the  last  line.  At  the  eiul  of  the  second  sen¬ 
tence,  after  the  word  “held,”  is  to  be  inserted  “45  minutes  after 
the  tie.” 

Increase  in  the  number  of  finalists  in  the  dive  from  six  to 
seven  contestants.  There  is  also  a  provision  for  the  time  of 
holding  a  swim-off*  in  case  of  a  tie  for  the  last  place  in  the 
eliminations  in  the  championships. 
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"‘^Psion  of  the  Annual  National 
Collegiate  Swimming  Championship  marks  a  gathering  of  all 

t  Im  college  and  school  swimming  activities.  In  addi- 

ti<)n  to  the  fine  competition  which  marked  the  climax  of  the 
.swimming  season,  the  Rules  Committee,  the  college  coaches,  and 
the  mterscholastic  coaches  met  for  rule-making  conferences  and 
business  sessions.  These  get-together  meetings  have  been  a 
plmie  putting  American  swimming  on  its  present  high 

The  1938  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  champion¬ 
ship  meet  was  awardei  to  Rutgers  University  and  will  be  held 
at  New  Hrunswick.  N,  J.,  briday  and  Saturday,  March  25  and  26. 

Professor  hred  IV,  Luchring 

i  success  of  the  1937  meeting 

and  that  was  the  absence  of  Professor  Fred  Luehring.  W  ith 

chairman,  the  National 
Cjlkgiate  Athletic  Association  Swimming  Committee  went  on 

record  as  paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding  leader,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  sw  imming  in  general,  and  college  and  school  swim¬ 
ming  in  particular  Many  years  ago  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
bringing  together  all  the  colleges  of  the  countrv  in  a  big  national 
intercollegiate  meet  and  he  has  seen  his  work  grow  from  rather 
humble  beginnings  until  it  now  holds  an  undisputed  position  as 
the  outstanding  torce  in  American  aquatics.  One  could  go  on 
tor  some  length  m  praise  of  his  achievement  and  in  thanks  for 
his  organizing  ability  and  his  courage  in  cariying  along  the 
project  in  the  face  of  great  odds,  but  we  will  let  his  record  as 
swimmer,  organizer,  leader,  and  sportsman,  stand  for  itself; 

University  of  Chicago.  1905-1906. 

Ia>cd  ihe  full  games  against  C.  A.  Pennsylvania,  and  Yale. 

Swimming  Hides  Committee  since  its 
i'"  ?o«  chairman  1914;  chairman  1915-1936;  ad- 

\isor>  mernher  1937 ;  editor,  first  Intercollegiate  .Swimming  Guide  in 

in  fi,  li  following  five  years;  only  member  who  has  been 

on  the  Hides  Committee  since  its  foundation  in  1913. 

Coach  of  swimming  and  water  polo,  Princeton  University,  during 
the  absence  of  b rank  Sullivan.  1919-1920,  winning  the  Intercollegiat? 

\\  atcr  I  olo  Championship, 

b.sjablished  swimming  as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  and  coached  the 
.swimming  teams  1920-1922  during  his  directorship  of  athletics  at  the 
Lniversity  of  Nebraska. 

-Assisted  in  establishing  swimming  as  a  major  sport  at  the  University 
ot  .Minnesota  while  director  of  athletics  there  from  1922  to  1931.  ' 

.Secretary,  .Ameripn  Olympic  Swimming  Committee,  Olympiad- 
chairman,  .American  Olympic  Men’s  Swimming  Committee 
Olympiad. 


Member,  Organizing  Committee,  and  memlier,  lioani  of  Governors, 
National  Collegiate  Life  Saving  Societ)'. 

The  Annual  Meet 

The  fourteenth  annual  National  Collegiate  swinuning  cham¬ 
pionships  were  participated  in  hy  seventeen  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  with  64  contestants,  as  follows: 

Bowdoin  Illinois  Massachusetts  State  Southern  California 

Carleton  Indiana  Michigan  Stanford 

Chicago  Iowa  Michigan  State  Wisconsin 

Colorado  Iowa  State  Ohio  Yale 

Dartmouth 

This  meet  was  of  especial  imix)rtance  because  it  marked  the 
first  time  that  the  championships  were  held  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  a  pioneer  contender  which  has  given  long  and  out¬ 
standing  support  to  this  great  meet.  It  was  also  memorable  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  was  held  in  the  new  and  modem 
swimming  plant  recently  opened  at  this  university.  Furthermore, 
it  was  the  first  National  Collegiate  meet  conducted  as  a  team 
championship,  a  fact  which  gave  to  it  added  interest  and  impor¬ 
tance.  The  program  followed  was  the  one  which  has  been  in 
force  for  several  vears.  with  trials  and  finals  in  half  of  the  events 
held  on  Friday  afternoon  and  evening  and  the  second  half  of  the 
program  being  completed  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 

Two  new  intercollegiate.  National  Collegiate,  and  meet  recortls 
were  e.stablished  in  the  championships,  all  of  them  being  made  in 
the  relays  by  the  great  Michigan  team: 

300  yard  medley  relay - - -  2  ;57  ;8 

400  yard  free  style  relay - 3:32 :2 

Michigan  has  been  outstanding  in  the  National  Collegiate  indi¬ 
vidual  championships  for  some  years,  but  in  this  first  team  cham- 
pion.ship  they  probably  dominated  the  meet  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  this  in  the  face  of  excellent  competition.  /Mthough  the 
times  made  in  the  individual  events  may  not  have  been  as  good 
as  those  in  the  year  previous,  nevertheless  the  races  were  all 
strenuouslv  contested. 

Following  is  the  official  placing  of  the  teams  and  individuals 
for  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  swimming  cham- 
pion.ships  for  the  year  1937 : 

1.  Michigan  75  puinls 

2.  Ohio  State  _ 3Q  7.  Pennsylvania  .  _  b 

3.  Yale  . 33  8.  Stanford  - - 5 

4.  Northwestern _  13  9.  Princeton - 4 

5.  Iowa _ II  10.  Minnesota  - 4 

b.  Chicago  -  -  — - ... — -.  7  1 1.  I  tarlmouth  1 
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- -  John  Macionis,  Yale 

- -  ICd  Kirar,  Michigan 

-  William  Ncunzig.  Ohio  State 
Tom  Haynie,  Michigan 

r*  I  *  •  • »  • 


15(K)  Meters  Free  Style  _ _ _ 

50  Yard  Free  Style _ _ 

150  Yard  Backstroke  . 

220  Yard  Free  Style _ _  _ _ _ _ 

300  Yard  Medley  Relay  ^  Michigan:  Fred  Cody,  jack  KasTeyi 

I  no  V  If  o  1  Mower  son 

iS  ^‘3’'"'  ,  - -^bchigan 

. ^‘roke - Jack  Kasley,  Michigan 

Yard  Free  Style  - - - 'iom  Haynie.  .Michigan 

400  Yard  Free  Style  Relay,  .Michigan:  W.  Tomski,  Tom  Havnie, 


One  Meter  Springlioard  Diving 
Three  Meter  Springboard  Diving 


Ed  Kirar,  Bob  Mowerson 
Jim  Patterson.  Ohio  State 
-  Ben  Grady,  Michigan 


Although  the  number  of  schools  represented  and  the  number 
of  contestants  entered  was  not  as  great  in  this  pM)st-C)lympic  year 
as  was  the  case  in  the  Olympic  year,  it  was.  tievertheless,  highly 
successful  atul  gave  evidence  of  the  increasing  and  widespread 
interest  in  the  field  of  intercollegiate  swimming.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  meet  were  $1,590.00.  the  expenditures  were 
$/ 60.02,  and  the  net  proceeds,  $829.98,  were  pro-rated  among  the 
competing  teams. 


A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  Directors  Frank  G.  McCor¬ 
mick  and  L.  b.  Keller  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  their 
generous  hospitality.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Coach  Niels  Thorite 
and  his  staff  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  meet  was 
conducted. 

Robert  J.  H.  Kiphuth, 

Chairman. 


TRACK  AND  HELD 

The  Committee  met  on  June  17th  at  Berkeley.  California,  to 
discu.ss  rules.  .\11  were  present  except  Lawson  Robertson  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  representing  the  Second  District. 

Rules 

At  the  Rules  Meeting  the  most  important  matter  decided  was 
that  the  rule  concerning  ties  in  the  pole  vault  and  high  jump 
which  had  been  initialed  for  the  1937  season  was  unsatisfactory 
in  operation,  and  the  Committee  voted  to  rescind  this  rule,  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  rule  formerly  in  effect  covering  ties  in  these  events. 
It  was  also  decided  that  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  regarding 
start  and  finish  lines  be  re-written.  .Another  decision  made  was 
that  in  the  jwle  vault  a  trial  shall  be  counted  when  any  part  of 
tlie  competitor’s  pole  is  carried  past  the  line  of  the  standards. 
It  was  agreed  that  a  paragraph  be  added  in  the  “Questions  and 
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Answers”  sectitm  to  prevent  the  (Ustiualitication  of  ati  athlete 
who  may  take  a  few  steps  accidently  on  or  insiile  the  curb  durinj^ 
the  course  of  a  race. 


.  hiHual  Meet 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Meet  was  held  at  Ilerkeley,  California, 
in  the  Stadium  of  the  L’niversity  of  California,  on  June  18  and 
19,  1937.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  athletes  competed, 
representing  sixty-six  universities.  (')ut  of  the  jjuarajitee  of- 
$10,000  to  cover  travellinv;  expenses  of  athletes  |M>sted  hy  the 
University  of  California,  host  of  the  meet,  full  first  class  rail  fare 
and  pullman  was  allowed  to  one  hundred  and  ei^ht  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  competinj?  athletes. 

Selection  of  the  athletes  was  made  on  the  strenj^th  of  the 
records  they  had  turned  in  durin^r  the  meets  earlier  in  the  .season, 
and  a  small  sum  was  held  hack  to  cover  payment  of  pullman  and 
rail  fare  for  any  athlete  who  may  not  have  been  jjranted  this 
j»uarantee  but  whose  performance  in  placing  in  the  meet  indicated 
that  the  Committee  had  not  been  fully  conversant  with  his  ability. 
The  Selection  Committee  felt  that  this  latter  action  was  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  error,  and  recommends  that  future  selection  com¬ 
mittees  consider  it  in  making  up  their  invitations  to  athletes. 

Three  new  records  were  set  in  the  meet,  these  being :  the  pole 
vault  at  14'  by  William  Sefton  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California;  the  half-mile  run,  by  John  Woodrufif  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  F’ittsburgh  who  ran  the  distance  in  1  :.S0.3 ;  the  two- 
mile  run,  by  Gregg  Rice  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  who 
covered  this  distance  in  9:14.2. 

The  total  income  of  the  meet  was  $l.'i.748.26  and  exceeded  the 
expenditures  by  $106.74.  These  expenditures  included  $10,222.20 
which  was  paid  toward  the  expenses  of  the  competing  athletes 
who  were  invited  and  those  who,  although  not  invite<l,  did  score 
in  the  meet.  Each  such  allowance  consisted  of  full  first  class 
rail  and  pullman  fare  for  the  athlete.  The  meet  was  particularly 
well  handled  by  the  authorities  at  the  University  of  California. 
Their  work  in  preparing  the  field,  inciting  interest  among  the 
newspaper  writers  and  service  clubs  of  the  San  Francisco  district, 
was  particularly  noteworthy. 

K.  I.,.  WlL.SON, 

C/iainiuni. 
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WRESTLING 


I 


.liiitual  A.  C. //,  U'  restlwg  ChanipiousJiif's 

The  Tenth  Annual  Championship  Meet  was  held  at  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  on  March  19th  and  20th  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indiana  State  Teachers  College.  The  following  table  shows 
the  comparison  of  this  year's  Meet  with  all  previous  champion- 

shij)  meets  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wrestling  Rules 
Committee: — 


Location 


1st 

•Annual  .Meet 

2tKl 

•  I 

44 

3rd 

41 

44 

4lh 

•  1 

44 

5th 

44 

14 

6th 

44 

44 

7ih 

44 

41 

Xth 

41 

44 

9lh 

44 

44 

10th 

44 

44 

lo\ya  Slate  College 
Ohio  Stale  University 
I*enn  State  College 
Brown  L'niversily 
Iruliana  University 
Lehigh  University 
University  of  Michigan 
Lehigh  University 
Washington  &  Lee.  Uni. 
Indiana  State  Teachers 


192K 

16 

40 

55.337r 

1929 

29 

79 

207r  Plus 

1930 

25 

61 

16'7r  Plus 

1931 

26 

67 

35.25% 

1932 

24 

75 

.\one — Note  1 

1933 

30 

86 

65%  Plus 

1934 

23 

77 

10.8% 

1935 

42 

131 

67.57% 

1936 

23 

72 

None — Note  2 

1937 

24 

84 

65.16% 

Xoie  I  In  1932-Indiana  University  paid  all  local  exj-enses  ol  the  meet  and  all  gross  receipt 
y-  -  -  (♦-•“■♦.OQj  were  donated  to  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Fund. 

^otc  2-ln  1936-aII  »«^rjeipis  ($1^79.57)  were  donated  to  the  American  Olympic  Wrcstlin, 


Lntil  this  year  our  annual  meet  has  been  a  general  collegiate 
vvresthng  championship  open  to  properly  certified  representatives 
of  all  recognized  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  countrw 

.  ^  ^  ion  last  year,  limiting  participa¬ 

tion  in  annual  meets  conducted  hy  the  .Association  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  institutions  holding  active  or  allied  membership  in  the 
Association,  und<»ul)tedly  cut  down  the  number  of  participants  in 
this  year's  meet  and  makes  all  of  these  annual  meets  strictly 
National  Collegiate  .Athletic  .Association  championships  instead 
of  the  nation-wide  collegiate  championships  they  have  been  here¬ 
tofore.  The  Wrestling  Rules  Committee  questions  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  this  action. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  were  no  representatives 
of  New  England  or  Southern  institutions  entered  in  our  meet, 
and  only  five  Eastern  institutions  participated. 

The  well-balanced  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  team  won  the 
championship,  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  last  year’s 
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champions,  took  second  place.  The  individual  and  team  scores 
were  as  follows : — 


118  lb.  Class 


1st  Place  McDaniel 

2nd  Place  Natvig  . 

3rd  Place  Carr 


Isl  Place  Brand _ 

2nd  Place  Anderson 
3rd  Place  Matthews 


1st  Place  Cheney  ...  .. 

2nd  IMace  Parkey _ 

3rd  Place  \'illa  Real 


1st  Place  Henson  - 
2nd  Place  Mcllvoy  . 
3rd  Place  Carson 


1st  Place  Kcas 
2nd  Place  Jessup  .. 
3rd  Place  Scrivens 


1st  I’lacc  Base  - 
2nd  Place  Word 
3rd  Place  Farrell 


1st  Place  Whitaker 
2nd  Place  Ginay  .  .. 
3rd  Place  Lorettc 


1st  Place  Ricks  _ 

2nd  Place  Haak  . . 

3rd  Place  Gustafson 


Institution 


OkIah(»ma  A.  &  M.  College 
Iowa  State  Teachers  Ctdlcge 
University  of  Oklahoma 


126  lb.  Class 


Cornell  College 

- - Central  State  Teachers  College 

_ _ _  University  of  Oklahoma 

135  lb.  Class 

_ _  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

_ Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 

Oklahoma  Central  State  Teachers  College 


1-15  lb.  Class 


155  lb.  Class 


165  lb.  Class 


175  lb.  Class 


IleazyTveight 


Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 
...  University  of  Illinois 
.  University  of  Oklahoma 


-  -  University  of  Oklahoma 
Kansas  State  Agri.  College 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 


Oklahoma  A,  &  M.  College 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Iowa  State  College 


...  University  of  Minnesota 
.  University  of  Illinois 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 


Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 

.  University  of  Indiana 

.  University  of  Minnesota 


Team  Scores 


Falla  Placement  Total 


Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  - - - 

University  of  Oklahoma  - - 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College - 

University  of  Minnesota - 

University  of  Illinois  - 

Cornell  (College  (Iowa)  - . — . . 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College - 

Oklahoma  Central  State  Teachers  College 
University  of  Indiana 

Iowa  State  College  . . . 

University  of  Michigan  - - - - 

Chicago  University . . . . — 

Haverford  College - 


Oklahoma  Southwest  State  Teachers  College  1  0  1 

St.  Lawrence  University  _ i  n  t 

NN'est  V'irginia  University _ I  q  } 

The  above  team  scores  are  based  on  5  points  for  1st  place. 
3  points  for  2nd  place,  and  1  point  for  3rd  place,  plus  1  point  for 
each  fall  secured  throughout  the  meet.  The  other  eight  teams 
participating  scored  no  points. 

Pittances 

T  i'*^^  Chamber  of  Commerce  ffuaranteed  for 

itlrJw  t T^t'achers  College  minimum  net  gate  receipts  of 
$1000  to  be  used  for  transportation  refund  to  the  visiting  con- 
testants  and  coaches.  The  Wrestling  Rules  Committee  regrets 
that  the  gate  receipts  were  not  sufficient  to  cover  this  guarantee 
and  that  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
mcrcc  to  donate  $846.23  to  cover  the  guarantee. 


Detaiked  Financiai,  Report 

Receipts — 

Enlrj'  Fees — 85  @  $2  _ _ 

Tickets  (minus  gov’t  tax)  _ _ _ 

Total  Receipts  of  the  Meet _ 

Local  Expenses — 

.Awards  .  .  _ 

Gate  Help .  . . . .  . . ^ _ _ 

Extra  Stenographic  Service  .  .  _ _ 

Printing  and  .Advertising . .  . . 

Oflicials  (Referees) _ 

Luncheon  . . . . IIZIIZZZIIIIIZZZIII 

Decorations  and  Booths  "  . 

Construction  of  Mats  (sewing,  etc.)  _ 

Laundering  (I.U.  Mat  Cover)  . . 


$170.00 

650.15 


$97.15 

35.00 

3.90 

249.74 

174.91 

42.85 

30.33 

30.50 

2.00 


V  Charged  Against  Gate  Receipt! 

*  (Indiana  State  Teachers  ColleRc  and  individuals  connected 
with  the  Colley  donated  numerous  items  of  local  expense 
amounting  to  1^2.51.)  ‘ 


$820.15 


666.38 


Actual  Net  Receipts 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Guarantee  .. 


$15377 

846.23 


Total  Net  Receipts  Guaranteed  . . .  $1,000.00 

The  following  deductions  from  net  receipts  were 
approved  by  the  coaches  present — 

Awards  for  1936  Championships  - _  $30.08 

Films  of  the  Finals  _ _  15L88 


Total  Deductions  _ _ _ _  181.9f> 


Amount  Refund  to  Visiting  Contestants  and  Coaches  $818  04 
Total  Cost  of  Transportation  of  Visiting  Contestants  and 

Coaches  - - -  - -  $1,488.42 

1  creentage  refund  _  _ _ _  65.16% 
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Meetings 

The  Wrestling  Rules  Coininittee  held  the  usual  annual  con¬ 
ference  with  the  coaches  present  at  the  chainpi(jnship  meet  for 
discussion  of  proposed  changes  in  rules  and  recommendations  of 
the  coaches  present  on  these  proposed  changes.  Most  of  the 
discussion  at  this  conference  was  devoted  to  ways  and  means  l»y 
which  we  can  overcome  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  «)f 
contestants  to  wait  for  the  opinment  to  take  the  offensive  and 
which  results  in  long  drawn-out  and  uninteresting  main  l)outs 
followed  usually  by  e.vtra  period  bouts  to  deci<le  the  match.  The 
prevalence  of  this  growing  evil  was  evident  to  all  interested  in 
intercollegiate  wrestling,  but  there  was  a  wide  tlifference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  solution  of  the  problem;  consequently, 
the  Committee  decided  to  call  for  a  vote  of  all  the  college 
wrestling  coaches  on  the  remedies  suggeste<l  and  a  later  mail 
vote  by  the  Committee  for  final  decision.  The  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  differed  as  widely  as  those  of  the 
coaches  as  to  the  plan  which  offered  the  greatest  promise  of 
success,  and  the  majority  of  the  Committee  finally  decided  to  try, 
as  an  experiment  for  the  coming  year,  a  radical  change  in  the 
rules,  namely,  the  elimination  of  watches  for  time  advantage 
behind,  thereby  throwing  the  decision  entirely  up  to  the  judgment 
of  the  referee  in  all  matches  in  which  no  falls  result.  Obviously, 
the  success  of  this  plan  depends  upon  securing  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  and  impartial  officials  and  cooperation  of  the  coaches  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Committee  believes  that  if  the  coaches  and  officials 
will  give  the  new  ades  a  thorough  and  impartial  trial  during  the 
coming  season  this  will  prove  the  success  or  failure  of  the  plan, 
and  if  it  proves  unsuccessful,  the  Committee  will  be  pnmipt  to 
rescind  this  change  and  undertake  to  find  another  solution. 

Wrestling  Coaches  Association 

The  College  Wrestling  Coaches  Association  held  its  annual 
social  and  business  meeting,  as  usual,  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
wrestling  championships.  The  trophy  awarded  annually  by  the 
Coaches  Association  to  the  outstanding  wrestler  in  the  annual 
championship  meet  went  to  Stanley  Henson  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  etisuing  year: 
President,  Charles  Speidel,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  \'icc- 
President,  B.  R.  Patterson,  Kansas  State  .Vgricultural  College; 
and  Secretarv’-Treasurer,  W.  Austin  Bishop,  University  of  Penn- 
svlvania. 

Films 

Four  400  ft.  movie  reels  of  the  final  first  place  matches  in  the 
champion.ship  meet  were  taken.  The  coaches  present  at  the  meet 
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Each  team  was  charRed  $6.60  as  its  sh1.rc“oOhis"«pTnse"“The‘se 

to  fcnhcm"  m/  trmi^rtatSo 

chari/e^  nnlv  Ofii  -  *  ■  transportation  and  insurance 

Afimtal  Guide 

boih’the  an,tht'h^°^T‘'  ''■’'.""'"R  Guide,  including 

Dotn  ine  college  and  high  school  wrestling  rules  has  been  i>iih 

Lfslc’ofTh?  '-','^' "'’h  =  decid«l  incr^rt, 

Jayrtoln^c-a^i'^lhe  sairoTlhis  r 

basis  Copies  may  be  secured  f  anT  .-f  g'  SpaWi^ri 

ms  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Championships 

The  annual  meet  in  1938  will  be  held  March  25th  and  26th  at 

t^e'rto  refund  State  College  guaran¬ 

ty  refund  to  the  visiting  contestants  and  coaches  all  net 

Srfe  guarantees  that  the  minimum  refund 


R.  G.  Clapp,  !Vr.D,, 

Chairman. 
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REPORTS  OP  SPECIAL  CO.AlMPr TICES 


1.  I'ederai,  Admissions  Tax 

On  paj^e  79  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Thirty-first  National 
Convention  of  the  N.  C.  .1.  A.  you  will  find  the  report  of  the 
Committee  up  to  December,  1936.  Reference  is  made  to  that 
report  as  a  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Committee. 

During  the  past  year  there  is  little  to  report  other  than  that 
the  cases  which  had  been  pending  in  the  courts  have  made  some 
progress.  The  Georgia  ca.se,  aRer  a  decision  in  the  District 
Court  in  Januar>’,  1937,  in  favor  of  the  state  institutions,  has 
been  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ai)peals  where  it  was 
argued  in  October  of  this  year.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
report  no  word  has  been  received  as  to  any  decision  by  that 
court.  The  Iowa  case,  after  being  lost  by  the  United  States  in 
the  District  Court,  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals 
and  there  reversed  and  sent  back  to  the  District  Court  for  further 
hearing.  The  conclusion  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  how¬ 
ever.  was  not  based  on  the  constitutional  question.  In  the  suit 
against  the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the 
L’niversity  of  Minnesota,  a  preliminary  motion  to  dismiss  was 
made  bv  the  defendants  earlv  in  the  summer.  This  motion  was 
overruled,  and  the  defendants  have  now  tiled  an  answer.  Pre¬ 
sumably  a  hearing  in  this  case  will  be  held  during  the  winter! 

At  a  number  of  state-supported  institutions  conclusions  were 
reached  to  refuse  to  collect  the  tax,  and  at  one  of  those,  namely, 
the  University  of  Michigan,  an  assessment  of  the  penalty  pre- 
scril)ed  by  the  statute  for  such  refusal  has  now  been  paid  pre¬ 
liminary  to  starting  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  refund. 
The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  one  or  more  of  these 
ca.ses  the  basic  questions  will  be  definitely  decided  in  due  course. 

The  committee  regret  to  report  that  due  to  illness  Mr.  Newton 
D.  Baker  has  felt  constrained  to  withdraw  from  farther  partici¬ 
pation.  From  the  creation  of  the  committee  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
most  helpful.  He  expressed  his  willingness  and  desire  to  act  as 
special  counsel  for  the  committee  because  of  his  keen  interest  in 
the  work  of  our  educational  institutions  in  general,  particularly 
in  their  intercollegiate  athletic  activities.  He  said  that  the  War 
Department,  when  faced  with  the  problem  of  officering  the  tre¬ 
mendously  expanded  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  World  War,  had  found  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  intercollegiate  athletics  ver>'  helpful.  Members  of  the 
Associatipn  we  feel  should  be  advised  that  despite  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Baker’s  time  commands  high  professional  compensation  and 
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despite  t^Ke  fact  that  he  has  devoted  no  little  time  and  effort  to 

hirt'rtX'in'” 

men,;j!’rs-'o^  'tt'"cLn'!,';™e''“'h..Te'  T™ 

William  D.  Mitchell  of  .W  York  ^'’"oraMc 

then  Attorney  General  of  The  Unit  Ts  I, es  to"”' 

the  point  at  which  Afr  n-L  ^  ”  states,  to  carry  on  from 

Arrangements  with  Mr. ^Mitchell 'cannot"  belaid  to 

finally  made.  However  we  are  jrlarl  ^  ^ 

unlikely  that  he  tvill  assist  the  commlZ 

vea°r!^maT\'’UT!e'ctfi^tXln^“K 

its  view  that  neither  the  stale  no^  thT 

tax  hurdens  upon  governmental  activities  of  the  other.'  ' 

Ralph  W.  Aigler, 

Chairman. 


II.  Committee  on  Eligiihlity 
The  smallest  number  of  cases  of  eligibility  have  been  referred 

tfthC  -iir™  Sce^TT  S 

manship  is  particularly  gratifying  ^  sports- 

iaf  fhe  'n  P-ha7 U"  t‘oo"eTrT?  to  “cTn^C! 

hut  at  1  S  ^  sensible  solution  of  a  knottv'  problem 

I  Ir  ^  for  a  stoSi  of  casS’ 

Later  events  may  throw  more  light  on  the  matter. 

1  his  report  is  submitted  with  more  than  usual  satisfaction. 

R.  L.  Sackett, 

TnoM.AS  E.  French, 

Committee. 


III.  0.\  A  Proposed  X.  C.  A.  A.  Intercollegiate  Tennis 

Championship  Meet 

I ntroduction.  Appointed  at  a  meetinjj  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  held  in  New  York  City  on  September  11,  1937,  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  conferred  with  a  special  committee  ap|)ointcd  hy 
President  Holcombe  Ward  of  the  United  States  Pawn  Tennis 
Association  comprised  of  Mr.  Joseph  W.  W'ear  of  I’hiladelphia, 
Mr.  Ralph  W'estcott  of  Chicago,  with  Mr.  Charles  S.  Garland  of 
Chicago  as  chairman,  relative  to  the  formulation  of  a  plan  under 
which  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  .\ssociation  might  take 
over  from  the  United  States  I^wn  Tennis  .'\ssociation  the  s|K)n- 
sorship  and  conduct  of  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Championships. 
The  following  report  submits,  among  other  things,  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  which  are  the  joint  findings  of  your  committee  and 
the  special  committee  of  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  with  which  your 
committee  has  conferred  fully. 

Historical  Background  of  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Champion¬ 
ships.  Your  committee  believes  it  is  desirable  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  histor\’  of  the  championships,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  may  be  conversant  with  the  various  steps 
which  have  built  up  the  rich  tradition  of  this  event  over  a  period 
of  fifty- four  years. 

On  April  17,  1883,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Trinity  College,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  by  a  group  of  representatives  from  Yale. 
Brown,  and  Amherst.  It  was  decided  to  invite  Harvard  and 
W^illiams  to  join  the  Association,  and  Harvard  immediately 
accepted.  A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  on  June  7,  1883,  when 
a  motion  was  adopted  that  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
and  Williams  be  invited  to  join  the  Association,  that  the  rules  of 
the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  be  adopted,  and  that  the  first  tournament  be 
held  on  the  courts  of  Trinity  College.  On  that  same  day  the  first 
Championships  began  and  continued  for  the  following  two  days. 
Because  of  the  limited  number  of  entries,  both  the  singles  and 
the  doubles  championship  were  round-robin  events,  the  singles 
being  won  by  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Hars'ard,  who  also  won  the 
doubles  with  Howard  A,  Taylor,  Brown  and  Yale  tied  for  second 
place. 

The  Fall  Championships  were  held  the  same  year,  starting  on 
October  9,  1883.  The  singles  championship  was  an  elimination 
tournament,  but  the  doubles  championship  was  continued  as  a 
round-robin.  In  1884  the  Association  decided  to  aboli.sh  the 
Spring  tournament  and  to  abolish  the  round-robin  style  of  play. 
In  1885  the  site  of  the  championships  was  moved  to  New  Haven. 
Connecticut,  and  remained  there  from  1885  to  1900,  being  played 
on  the  clay  courts  of  the  New  Haven  Lawn  Club. 

On  August  15,  1900,  a  special  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was 


At  that  same  time  .\Ir.  Isaac  H.  Clothie  ^farhe;  o  Avill  Im  T 
Clothier  ( subsequentiv  an  interrnll,a£r;-.foL.u  •  vv  iiiam  j. 

national  champion)  presented  a  cup  to  becorZ"  pXerty"of 

cemme-uL  l^inT 

U'ir  no  tournament  was  held,  due  to  the  World 

hi  Championships  in  the  Fall  of  1919  it  was 

dtueltd  to  change  the  tournament  from  the  Fall  to  the  SnrJncr 
and  beginning  with  Tune  of  1920  th#.  •  J”  ^P’^'ng, 

held  in  that  nmnth  '  (-hampmnships  have  been 

In  192/  the  old  Intercollegiate  Association  went  out  ol  exist 
ence  and  the  operattons  of  the  Association  were  transferred T a 
comm.ttee  o  he  appomted  hy  the  President  of  the  U  S  L  T  A 

stnud  their  colleges  as  undergraduates  and  three  undergraduates 
who  were  then  playing  tennis  for  their  respective  collegS  Sh.ee 
that  time  this  committee  has  carried  on  the  affairs  nf  1 1 
Intercollegiate  Lawn  Tennis  Association.  ^  ^  ‘ 

This  ^  presented  by  the  Merion  Cricket  Club 

hi  9SP  Stanford  UmVet^in!' 

the  melor'f  Presented,  with  the  following  change  in 

he  method  of  scoring:  3  points  to  be  scored  for  the  winner  o 

the  singles,  3  points  for  the  winners  of  the  doubles  2  points  for 

semhfina'iirTs  '  P"'"'  » 

pcn;.t'‘nfpossLT'„\  I;:r?up™'^’  ^ 

In  1928  the  Merion  cup  was  established  to  be  competed  for 
by  those  who  were  defeated  in  their  first  singles  match  S  the 
-  ational  Intercollegiate  Championships.  In  1935  and  1936  the 

moved  from  IMerion  to  the  clav  courts  of 
Northwestern  University  in  Evanston.  Illinois.  In  the 

S^kerClub.''*"' 

leading  up  to  Presentation  of  this  Report 

colle!dat?  rlf  the  holding  of  the  National  Imer- 

collegiate  Championships  at  Northwestern  University  in  Fvans- 

on  Illinois,  Mr.  Chester  Johnson.  President  of  t'he  Wes?^m 
uav\n  j  ennis  Association  (a  sectional  affiliate  of  the  CCS  L  T  A  T 
consulted  Major  John  Griffith.  President  of  the  N.  C.  A  A  and 
Commissioner  of  the  Western  Conference,  to  ask  his  assistance 
\h  or  CHffitl  Preparations  for  the  holding  of  this  event, 

iiiccess.^^  ^  tournament  a 

The  conversations  which  took  place  between  Major  Griffith  and 
Mr.  Johnson  brought  out  the  fact  that  Major  Griffith  had  from 
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time  to  time  been  asked  bv  i!i'[cavXj,'iati 

:sis 

develop  bevond  the  conversational  stage,  unt  1  '  ‘  L  ^ 

V\ln  Mr.'Holcombe  Ward.  President  [,  , 

V^r.  AlV-in^  T".t.crbe  Ward  .ndeavnr  .o 
work  out  the  details. 

Plan  Pccom,,u-M  far  tUc  Co,,du^ 

ate  Tennis  Champwnslups  by  the  hatwnat  Lollegiaxe 

Athletic  Assoctatwn 

ORGANIZATION 

1  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  shall  appoint  a 
’•  J,S  c“mmr„.e  ™  tennis  which  shall  have  Renejal  super- 

vision  of  all  the  intercollegiate  tennis  activities  ot  the  -J^ssocta 
tinn  such  committee  to  appoint  sub  committees  m  each  of  the 
St  di^ricts  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
fo^r  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  directing  the  tennis  activities 
of  the  Association  in  these  districts. 

2  The  president  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association 

shall  appoint  an  Intercollegiate  Nathmal 

ate  with  the  standing  committee  on  tennis  of  the  ^National 

Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  For  the  purpose  of  conduc  ¬ 
ing  the  final  or  championship  tournament  hereinafter 
scribed,  the  president  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath  etic  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  appoint  annually  from  the  " 

standing  committee  on  tennis  a  comimttee  of  ‘hree  and  tl 
president  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  shall 
appoint  annually  from  the  membership  of  its  ^"^rcollegiate 

Tennis  Committee  a  committee  «f  three,  ij”'' 

N  C  A  A.  members  and  the  three  U.  S,  L.  l.A.  mtmbtr. 
shall  combine  to  form  a  tournament  committee  ot  six.  the 
chairman  of  which  for  a  period  of  three  years  will  be  ap- 
^inted  by  the  president  of  the  U.S.  L.  T.  A.  Tins  tournament 
committee  will  be  in  charge  of  the  conduct  of  the  tournanunt, 

umpiring,  lining,  etc. 


3.  The  president  of  the  United  States  Uawn  Tennis  Association 
shall,  in  collaboration  with  the  president  or  presidents  of  the 
U.  S.  L.  T.  A,  sectional  association  or  associations  which  corre¬ 
spond  geographically  to  each  of  the  eight  districts  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  apjxiint  committees 
to  collaborate  with  the  sub-committees  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  in  each  of  the  latter’s  eight  dis¬ 
tricts.  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  several  qualifying 
or  district  tournaments  hereinafter  described,  the  chairman  of 
the  standing  committee  on  tennis  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  shall  appoint  annually  from  the  member¬ 
ship  of  its  district  committee  in  each  district  a  committee  of 
three,  and  the  president  of  the  United  States  Uawn  Tennis 
Association  in  collaboration  with  the  president  or  presidents 
of  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  section  or  sections  corresprmding  to  the 
eight  N.  C,  A.  A.  districts  shall  appoint  annually  from  the 
membership  of  each  of  its  sectional  committees  a  committee 
of  three,  and  the  three  N.  C.  A.  A.  members  and  the  three 
U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  members  shall  combine  to  form  a  district 
tournament  committee  of  six,  the  chairman  of  which  for  a 
period  of  three  years  will  be  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  This  tournament  committee  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  tournament,  umpiring,  lining,  etc. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  QU.ALIFYING  AND  CHAMPIONSHIP  TOURNAMENTS 

1.  There  shall  be  qualifying  events  or  tournaments  in  both 
singles  and  doubles  leading  up  to  the  championship  tourna¬ 
ment  in  singles  and  doubles. 

2.  The  geographical  divisions  or  districts  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association — there  are  eight  such  districts  at 
the  present  time — shall  be  employed  in  conducting  the  quali¬ 
fying  events  through  a  qualifying  tournament  in  each  district. 

3.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  through  its  sev¬ 
eral  district  tennis  committees  shall  select  the  date,  site,  and 
surface  for  the  qualifying  events  or  district  tournaments. 

4.  The  number  of  entrants  or  participants  from  each  college  or 
university  in  the  district  qualifying  touniaments  shall  be 
limited  to  six  in  singles  and  three  teams  in  doubles. 

5.  The  “seeding”  as  between  colleges  or  universities  and  as  be¬ 
tween  individual  players  shall  be  conducted  by  the  tournament 
committee  in  charge  of  each  tournament. 

6.  The  standing  committee  on  tennis  of  the  National  Colle^ate 
Athletic  Association  and  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Association  shall  collabor¬ 
ate  in  working  out  some  method  of  weighting  the  qualifying 


or  district  tournaments  to  permit  equitable  representation  from 
each  such  district  tournament  in  the  tinal  or  championshij) 
tournament. 

7.  For  the  period  of  three  years  immediately  followinfj  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  plan,  the  final  or  championship  tournament  shall 
be  played  on  clay  courts  at  the  Merion  Cricket  Club.  There¬ 
after  the  standing  committee  on  tennis  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  shall  select  the  date,  site,  and  sur¬ 
face  for  the  final  or  championship  tournament. 

ElJGinil.lTY 

1.  The  general  eligibility  regulations  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  shall  goveni  the  eligibility  of  all  partici¬ 
pants  in  both  the  qualifying  and  final  tournaments.  It  is 
understood  in  this  connection  that  particii)ants  representing 
duly  accredited  Canadian  and  Mexican  colleges  or  universities 
may  comix*te  in  a  district  qualifying  tournament  cf)nvenicnt 
for  them,  such  participation  being  limited  to  one  such  quali¬ 
fying  tournament. 

Note:  Participation  in  athletic  competitions  conducted  by  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  is  limited  to  athletes 
representing  colleges  and  universities  which  are  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association.  However,  athletes  representing  allied 
members  (colleges  and  universities  belonging  to  conferences 
affiliated  with  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association) 
may  participate  provided  the  committee  in  charge  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  competition  so  requests  of  the  Council  and  the  retjuest 
is  granted. 

Signed : 


Committee  of  the  United  States 
Lanm  Tennis  Association 
Joseph  W.  Wear 
Ralph  \\>stcott 
Charles  S.  Garland,  chairman 
December  2,  1937. 


Committee  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association 
liurnham  N.  Dell 
Richard  N.  Williams  II 
Philip  O.  Badger,  chairman 


♦  Suggestions 

The  following  ideas  were  developed  either  during  the  course 
of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  representing  respec- 


•  Filed  ^  the  joint  action  of  the  special  tennis  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  .Athletic  .Association  and  the  special  committee  of  the 
United  States  I..a\vn  Tennis  .Association  as  an  appendix  to  the  com¬ 
mittees’  report  entitled  "Plan  Recommended  for  the  conduct  of  the 
National  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Championships  hy  the  National  Ced- 
legiate  .Athletic  .Association”. 

t 
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lively  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  United 
States  Pawn  I  emus  Association,  held  at  the  Yale  Club  in  New 
\ork,  October  14,  1937,  or  during  the  course  of  correspondence 
earned  on  subsequent  to  the  meeting. 

It  was  decided  that  the  several  points  included  in  what  follows 
should  not  be  made  part  of  the  official  plan  specifically  recom- 
meiidec  by  the  two  committees  for  the  conduct  of  the 'National 
Intercollegiate  Tennis  Championship  by  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association,  but  rather  that  thev  should  form  a  second 
document  entitled  “Suggestions”,  which  should  be  submitted  with 
the  report  to  both  associations  for  the  following  purpo.ses: 

A.  T o  present  information  with  respect  to  the  discussions  and 
opinions  held  by  the  two  committees  relative  to  several 
matters  dealing  with  the  operation  of  the  plan  recom- 
mentled. 

B.  To  furnish  what  may  prove  helpful  suggestions  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  standing  committee  on  tennis  of  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  and  the  proposed  Intercollegi¬ 
ate  Tennis  Committee  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis 
.Association  if  and  when  apixiinted. 

C.  To  request  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion.  if  the  plan  recommended  be  approved,  take  action 
immediately  with  respect  to  certain  special  phases  of  the 
matter  of  eligibility.  (  See  point  3  in  what  follows). 

1.  The  problem  of  "weighting"  the  qualifying  or  district  tourna¬ 
ments.  { See  point  6  in  section  of  the  “Plan  Recommended” 
entitled  “Conduct  of  the  Qualifying  and  Championship  Tourn¬ 
aments  .)  In  discussing  this  problem,  which  involves  the 
working  out  of  a  plan  or  system  of  proportional  representa¬ 
tion  for  each  of  the  several  district  qualifying  tournaments  in 
relation  to  the  final  or  championship  tournament,  the  follow¬ 
ing  "weighting”  or  proportional  plan  was  suggested  as  a  work¬ 
able  one  with  which  to  make  a  start : 

“Ten  iH*r  cent  of  the  actual  entries  figured  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  four,  but  not  less  than  four  players  in  singles 
and  two  teams  in  doubles,  with  exact  midway  point  be¬ 
tween  multiples  of  four  to  be  considered  as  permitting 
the  larger  number  to  qualify.” 

2.  Kligihility  of  players  on  tennis  teams  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  universities.  It  was  felt  that  players  representing  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge  universities  shfiuld  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  final  or  championship  tournament  without  playing  through 
a  qualifying  or  di.strict  tournament.  Such  a  privilege  would 
be  similar  to  that  extended  to  ranking  tennis  players  of  foreign 
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countries  in  connection  with  the  Championship  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  a  custom  already  estab¬ 
lished  whereby  Oxford  and  Cambridjie  players  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  the  National  Intercollej'iate  Champion¬ 
ships. 


Eligibility.  (See  section  of  “Plan  Recommended"  entitled 
“Eligibility”).  It  was  felt  that  if  the  “Plan  Recommended" 
be  adopted,  certain  special  phases  of  the  eligibility  problem, 
over  and  above  the  basic  eligibility  regulation  contained  in  the 
plan,  had  better  be  covered  by  the  special  and  immediate  action 
c»f  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  .\ssociation  at  its  1^37 
convention.  It  was  recommended  as  follows: 


A.  That  with  respect  to  the  participation  of  “allied”  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in 
the  tennis  touniaments — both  qualifying  or  district  and 
final  or  championship — either  the  Council  or  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  .\sso- 
ciation  should  at  the  1937  annual  convention  declare  all 
“allied”  members  eligible  for  participation  in  the  tourna¬ 
ments  described. 

B.  That  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  be  empowered  to  admit  to 
membership  in  the  Association  all  properly  qualified  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  who  file  their  membership  ai)plica- 
tions  by  April  1,  1938. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  some  colleges  have  entered 
the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Championships  heretofore  who 
have  not  been  members  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  They  may 
desire  to  compete  in  the  1938  tournaments  under  the 
proposed  new  plan.  However,  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  member¬ 
ship  regulations  state  that  new  members  are  electe<l  only 
at  the  annual  convention.  Consequently,  the  special  legis¬ 
lation  suggested  or  its  equivalent  will  be  required  to  cover 
the  cases  of  those  colleges  who  may  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  when  the  public  announcement  is  made  of  the  new 
plan  for  conducting  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Champion¬ 
ships  which,  of  course,  would  be  subsequent  to  the  1937 
convention. 

4.  Personnel  of  Standing  Committee  on  Tennis  of  the  A'.  C. .  .1. 

(See  j)oint  1  in  section  of  the  “Plan  Recommende<l"  entitled 
“Organization”).  It  was  suggested  that  in  appointing  this 
committee  it  might  be  advisable  to  have  on  it  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  eight  districts  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A. ;  such  repre¬ 
sentative  might  also  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee  in  his  district. 

December  2.  1937. 
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Conclusion.  \  our  committee  wishes  to  express  its  deepest 
api)reciation  of  the  hearty  cooperation  extended  at  all  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  negotiations  by  the  members  of  the  sfiecial  tennis  com¬ 
mittee  functioning  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  E.  T.  A.  It  has  been  a 
jjrciit  pleasure  for  us  to  work  with  these  men  whose  interest  in 
intercollegiate  tennis  is  so  deep  and  sincere. 

The  work  of  your  committee  was  greatly  simplified  by  the  work- 
done  by  Air.  Garland  and  Alajor  Griffith  prior  to  the  committee’s 
appointment.  lAirticular  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Garland  for  the 
information  contained  in  this  report  relative  to  the  historical 
background  of  these  tennis  championships,  and  for  the  resume 
of  the  steps  taken  leading  up  to  the  apjKjintment  of  the  special 
committees  representing  respectively  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  and  the 
N.  C.  A.  A. 

I'urthermore.  all  who  are  interested  in  intercollegiate  tennis 
and  in  the  welfare  of  tennis  in  general  owe  a  great  debt  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  to  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A.  which  has  directly  spon¬ 
sored  and  conducted  the  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Championships 
since  1927.  The  U,  S.  E.  T.  A.  has  been  entirely  unselfish  in  this 
whole  matter.  It  took  these  tennis  championships  under  its  wing 
when  the  latter  sought  able  executive  direction  and  control.  The 
U.  S.  E.  T.  A.  has  felt  that  it  has  been  holding  the  championships 
in  trust  for  the  colleges  until  such  time  as  a  college  association 
or  organization  of  national  scope  was  available  and  ready  to 
assume  the  responsibility  and  control  of  intercollegiate  tennis. 

The  members  of  the  two  committees  which  have  carefully 
studied  this  whole  matter  believe  that  the  proposed  plan  repre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  advancement  of  intercollegiate 
tennis. 

Hurnham  N.  Dell 
Richard  N.  Williams  II 
Philip  O.  Badger,  Chairman. 


ADDRESSES 

rRicsiDENTiAi.  Address 

MAJOR  JOHN  I,.  GRIEEITII 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  men  who  represent  so  many 
of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  at  this 
thirty-second  annual  convention  of  our  Association.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  all  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  good  i)eople  »if  this 
very  friendly  city.  It  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  you  a  rejiort  of  my 
stewardship.  Since,  however,  there  is  but  little  that  I  personally 
have  been  able  to  accomplish,  and  consequently  there  is  very 
little  to  report  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  going  to  take  the 
liberty  of  reviewing  with  you  our  relationships  with  other  organi¬ 
zations,  some  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  men  of  this 
Association  during  the  year  1937,  and  then  tinally,  if  I  m.ay 
transgress  upon  your  good  nature  as  one  who  has  had  the  great 
privilege  of  working  with  you  for  many  years  in  this  Association 
and  as  a  retiring  president,  1  would  like  to  talk  with  you  about 
our  policies  and  objectives,  and  attempt  to  envisage  the  future  (»f 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  As.sociation. 

Organizations  and  associations  usually  come  into  existence  to 
render  a  special  service  to  their  constituent  members.  I  need  not 
remind  the  older  men  in  this  audience  that  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  came 
into  being  at  a  time  when  many  educational  leaders  were  seriously 
considering  the  advisability  of  abolishing  football.  General  Palmer 
E.  Pierce  and  others  at  that  time  realized  that  the  evils  connected 
with  this  great  game  were  not  inherent  in  the  sport,  and  suggested 
that  with  wise  anil  proper  administration  these  evils  could  be 
reduced  at  least  to  a  minimum.  In  other  words,  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  was  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of  institutional  control  of  collegiate  sports,  to 
stimulate  and  develop  both  intramural  and  intercollegiate  athletics, 
to  encourage  the  adoption  of  desirable  eligibility  rules,  and,  in 
short,  to  assist  in  maintaining  athletic  activities  on  a  high  plane. 
While  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  preceding  thirty-two 
years,  may  I  in  passing  .suggest  that  this  organization  is  needed 
today  as  much  as  it  was  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Very  often  when  associations  have  been  established  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  forget  the  purpose  that  brought  them  into  existence 
and  to  strive  to  strengthen  them  and  add  to  their  ])owers  and 
prerogatives.  Through  the  years  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we 
have  pretty  much  kept  our  eyes  on  the  goal  and  have  not  been 
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interested  in  attempting  to  build  a  powerful  and  dominating  insti¬ 
tution.  In  our  work,  however,  we  frequently  come  in  contact 
with  other  natimial  athletic  organizations.  May  I  then  speak 
(irst  concennng  our  relations  with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union. 
Sitice  Dean  Nicolson  has  placed  on  the  agenda  for  this  after¬ 
noon's  business  session  a  reiH)rt  of  the  Committee  on  Relations 
with  the  American  f  )Iympic  Association,  I  will  just  touch  upon 
one  phase  of  the  matter  at  this  time. 

1  he  A.  A.  U.,  which  was  organized  in  1887,  was  composed  of 
eleven  athletic  clubs.  Some  lime  after  its  organization  this  asso¬ 
ciation  proclaimed  that  it  was  the  governing  body  of  a  number 
of  amateur  sports  in  the  Lnited  St,atcs.  The  colleges  were  never 
asked  whether  they  wi.shed  to  have  the  A.  A.  U.  assume  dictator¬ 
ial  and  governmental  power  over  their  athletics,  and  bccau-sc  this 
question  of  sovereignty  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled  there 
has  been  through  the  last  fifty  years  more  or  less  conflict  between 
the  two  organizations.  I  need  not  remind  vou  that  there  have 
been  a  few  intermittent  skirmishes  between 'the  N.  C.  A.  A.  and 
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the  A.A.  U.,  after  each  of  which  the  A.  A.  U.  yielded  some 
ground,  b^or  instance,  some  years  ago  the  Amateur  Athletic 
L  nion  insisted  that  in  order  for  a  college  man  to  compete  in  a 
conference  or  dual  track  meet  he  would  be  required  to  pay  one 
didlar  for  registration  in  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  further  that  the  col¬ 
leges  would  be  expected  to  pay  a  sanction  fee.  The  college  men 
of  course  protested,  and  the  A.  A.  U.  compromised  bv  cutting 
the  registration  fee  down  to  25  cents,  and  by  agreeing  that  boys 
competing  in  college  meets  would  not  be  required  to  register. 

Eater  the  A.  A.  U.  disqualified  some  college  swimmers  who 
had  competed  in  an  amateur  meet,  on  the  ground  that  the  sponsors 
of  the  meet  had  not  paid  the  A.  A.  U.  a  fee  for  sanctioning  it. 
After  vigorous  protest  had  been  made  by  the  colleges,  the  A.A.E^. 
agreed  that  hereafter,  when  a  college  athlete  or  team  competed  in 
an  .\.  A.  U.  tournament  or  against  an  A.  A.  U.  team,  the  Amateur 
.Athletic  Union  would  accept  the  eligibility  statement  of  the  col¬ 
lege  eligibility  committee  in  question.  They  insisted,  however, 
that  the  college  would  pay  the  A.  .A.  U.  ten  cents  for  every  boy 
that  comjH’ted  in  such  a  meet.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  this 
matter  in  detail  now,  but  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  the 
N.  C.  .A.  A.  representatives  won  a  further  victory  on  November 
17th  at  the  Quadrennial  Meeting  of  the  .American  Olympic  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  W  ashington,  D.  C.  My  main  reason  for  mentioning  this 
is  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  fifty  or  more  men  who  represented 
N.  C.  A.  .A.  institutions  at  the  meeting  in  W  ashington  were  almost 
a  unit.  One  man,  who  had  ten  votes  to  cast  and  who  represented 
a  college  organization,  stated  prior  to  the  meeting  that  he  would 
vote  against  the  proposed  amendment  that  the  N.  C,  .A.  .A.  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  had  drawn  up.  .Another  college  man  was  defin¬ 
itely  committed  to  vote  against  our  amendment,  and  there  were 
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perhaps  two  or  three  others  who  did  «ot  commit  themselves. 
I  want  not  only  to  thank  on  behalf  of  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  the  coileKcs 
that  unitedly  stood  for  certain  inalienable  college  rights  in  this 
meeting,  but  also  to  assure  you  that  the  colleges  of  America  were 
more  closely  drawn  together  on  this  occasion  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  history’  of  our  organization. 

Professor  Philip  O.  Badger  will  report  this  afterno«»n  on  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  Pawn  Tennis  Association.  I  feel 
that  the  friendly  relationship  that  has  been  established  with  this 
national  organization  is  deserving  of  comment.  The  men  who 
through  the  years  have  been  working  to  promote  and  imjwove  the 
game  of  tennis  made  it  clear  that  they  are  not  interested  in  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  prerogatives  or  jiower,  but  are  interested  only  in 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  best  interests  of  the  game  of 
tennis.  I  feel  that  we  shouhl  not  only  accept  the  report  of 
Professor  Badger's  committee,  but  also  extend  our  felicitations 
and  kindly  greetings  to  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  L.  T.  A. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  last  spring  one  of 
our  vice-presidents  reported  that  a  number  of  undergraduates 
had  been  importuned  by  scouts  representing  league  baseball  teams 
to  sign  contracts  to  play  professional  baseball.  This  gentleman 
pointed  out  that  his  university  was  having  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  baseball  as  an  intercollegiate  sport,  anrl  when  the  star 
players  were  either  induced  to  leave  college  to  play  jirofessional 
baseball  or  to  become  ineligible  by  virtue  of  their  having  signed 
a  contract,  their  problem  was  accentuated.  .Acting  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee,  your  president  communicated 
with  men  from  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  collected 
some  data,  and  from  these  data  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
baseball  deficit  for  the  colleges  of  America  annually  approximates 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  He  also  learned  that  a  great  many 
college  undergraduates  ha<l  signed  baseball  contracts.  In  short, 
it  appears  that,  unless  some  solution  to  this  prf)blem  can  be 
fouml,  ultimately  many  of  the  colleges  that  are  now  conducting 
baseball  at  a  financial  loss  will  be  forced  to  abandon  the  game 
and  to  spend  their  time  and  money  in  promoting  sports  that  so 
far  are  primarily  amateur  in  character.  I  am  delighted  that 
Mr.  Branch  Rickev  has  consented  to  talk  to  us  about  this  matter. 
I  know  that  some  of  the  colleges  do  not  enter  the  court  with 
clean  hands.  Perhaps  at  the  business  session  this  afternoon  it 
will  appear  wise  to  appoint  a  committee  to  carry  on  this  study 
during  the  ensuing  year. 

Further,  in  thinking  of  our  inter-association  relationships  T 
might  mentirm  the  fact  that  .some  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
(|uestion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  should  .some  time 
in  the  future  undertake  to  promote  a  natif)nal  golf  championship, 
instead  of  leaving  to  the  United  States  Golf  .As.sociation  the 
resiKuisibility  of  promoting  the  intercollegiate  tournament. 
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In ”’f*f|’hership  in  the  organization,  and  has  neve? 
nsisted  that  a  reputable  college  or  universitv  could  not  become  a 
member  of  the  .Association  unless  it  adopted  this  or  that  rule 
\\  ith  the  development  of  the  championship  meets,  however  it 
became  necessan*  for  the  various  games  committees  to  adoiit 
standard  rules  of  eligibility  to  apply  to  those  who  wished  to  enter 
our  meets  and  tourn.iments.  This  meant  that  it  was  neccssar\- 
tor  us  to  have  an  Eligibility  Committee.  Dean  Sackett,  ProfessoV 
F  fathers  who  have  been  members  of  our  various 

eligiliility  committees  have  rendered  exceptional  service.  Further 
the  adoption  of  uniform  rules  applicable  to  those  who  enter  the 

meets  has  no  doubt  helped  to  raise  athletic  standards  throughout 
the  country. 

Public  interest  in  college  athletics  mav  be  rather  definitely 
measured  by  attendance  and  gate  receipts.  Attendance  figures 


are  compiled  annually  in  many  of  the  conferences  and  no  douht 
in  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  The  figures  that  are  avail¬ 
able  this  year  seem  to  indicate  that  the  attendance  in  l^d/  was 
somewhat  ahead  of  that  in  1936.  Gate  receipts  at  college  foot- 
hall  games  mounted  steailily  from  1921  to  l‘>29,  fell  off  «luring 
the  depression,  anti  have  been  increasing  each  year  from  1932 
until  the  present.  If  one  were  to  draw  these  two  ascending  lines 
on  a  statistical  chart  and  wouhl  place  the  How  Jones  Industrial 
lines  on  the  same  chart,  one  would  lind  that  the  f«»ur  lines  were 
very  nearly  parallel.  W  hen  athletic  receipts  fell  off  in  1932  some 
explained  that  it  was  becau.se  football  had  reached  its  peak  in 
1929  ami  predicted  that  never  again  would  the  college  stadia  be 
filled  with  si>ectators.  .Anyone,  however,  who  now  cares  to  stmly 
the  data  that  are  available  will  learn  that  gate  receipts  at  college 
football  games  are  pretty  much  dependent  on  the  earning  and 
spending  power  of  the  American  people.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  sports  sometimes  reach  a  high  point  in  jjopularity  and  then 
give  way  to  other  sports  ami  later  occui)y  but  a  minor  ]>lace  in 
the  minds  of  players  and  the  people  in  general. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  some  who  believeil  that  if  the 
people  could  somehow  or  other  be  induced  to  take  less  interest 
in  football  thev  would  thereby  become  mf)re  interested  in  intra- 
mural  athletics.  In  other  wonls,  intramural  athletics  and  the 
intercollegiate  sports  that  are  not  self-supporting  would  benetit 
if  football  were  brought  down  to  their  level.  If  we  think  of 
football  in  tenns  of  attendance  and  gate  receipts,  then  football 
was  de-emphasized  in  the  years  from  1929  to  1932.  No  one. 
however,  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  intramural  program  and 
the  minor  sports  on  the  intercollegiate  list  were  improved  during 
these  years  as  a  result  of  the  leveling  down  process  that  football 
experienced.  It  may  be  well  to  keep  this  in  mind,  because  un¬ 
doubtedly  in  the  future  there  will  be  others  who  will  make  the 
same  mistake  that  some  of  our  friends  made  during  the  boom 
period,  that  of  believing  that  in  order  to  succeed  it  is  necessary 
to  make  it  impossible  for  someone  else  to  succeed. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  bigness  and 
badness  are  not  necessarily  correlative  terms.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public  Interest  in 
football,  there  is  ver}'  little  interest  in  certain  other  sports.  W'e 
also  know  that  those  who  wish  to  assist  the  regents,  presidents, 
members  of  athletic  committees,  and  athletic  <lirect«»rs  in  the 
administration  of  college  athletics  concern  themselves  solely  with 
the  sports  that  bulk  large  in  the  public  mind.  This  is  not  because 
the.se  people  who  pass  resolutions  anfl  attempt  to  exercise  renifite 
control  over  athletics  in  a  given  institution  have  reason  to  worry 
about  stadium  bonds,  as  many  have  suggested,  but  because  of  far 
different  reasons  which  need  not  be  classitie<l  at  this  time.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  the  university  administrative  officers  have  more 
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proj^rcss.  Sonic  wlio  woultl  achieve  athletic  L't<»|»ia  in  a  hurry 
sometimes  become  impatient  at  our  seeming  lack  of  progress,  hut, 
after  all,  lasting  progress  is  seldom  made  by  and  through  legisla¬ 
tion  and  coercion.  As  things  now  stand,  the  responsibility  for 
decent  athletic  administration  rests  on  the  local  Institutions  and 
conferences.  If  autocratic  jiower  were  vested  in  the  X.  C.  A,  .\., 
most  certainly  local  institutions  would  relax  their  vigilance  and 
would  pass  the  buck  to  the  governing  body.  'Phis  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  case  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  it  woidil 
most  certainly  happen  in  the  case  of  college  athletics.  'Phe 
X.  C.  A.  A.  can  assist  the  individual  colleges  and  universities  by 
providing  a  means  for  deliberation  and  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  representatives  of  the  institutions.  It  may  a«lopt  minimum 
standards,  which  it  has  done,  and  it  may  continue  as  an  educative 
force.  It  cannot  exercise  remote  control  over  its  autonomous 
members. 

The  X.  C.  A.  A.  is  today  in  ever>*  respect  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  eighth  districts  has  representation  on  all  of 
the  important  committees.  Xo  one  section  or  district  dominates, 
or  can  dominate,  the  Association.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  'Phere 
was  a  time,  however,  when  the  great  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  were  located  in  two,  or  possibly  three,  of  the 
eight  districts:  consequently  most  of  the  Executive  Committee 
meetings  and  the  majority  of  our  national  conventions  have  been 
held  somewhere  near  the  center  of  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  jM)pulation. 
Xow  that  the  organization  has  become  national  in  scope  it  is  my 
hope  and  belief  that  in  the  future  our  various  meetings  will  he 
held  to  suit  the  travel  convenience  of  all  of  our  members. 

1  have  spoken  concerning  our  relations  with  the  Amateur  Ath¬ 
letic  Union.  There  are  two  matters  that  I  feel  should  be  adjusted. 
First,  if  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States  wishes  to 
have  athletic  relationships  with  any  of  the  fine  universities  in 
Mexico,  Canada,  or  Europe,  under  present  arrangements  it  is 
necessary  for  that  university  to  ask  permission  of  the  ()resident 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  before  entering  into  such  athletic  competiti«)n. 
May  I  repeat  that  the  colleges  never  vested  this  power  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  they  do  not  recognize  the  A.  A.  U. 
as  the  sports  governing  body  with  authority  to  dictate  to  the 
American  colleges.  I  trust  that  some  time  in  the  near  future 
this  matter  will  be  adjusted.  Second,  as  things  now  stami  the 
A.  A.  U.  claims  the  right  to  certify  as  to  the  eligibility  of  college 
men  who  compete  in  nine  sports  on  the  Olympic  program.  East 
year  the  Olympic  Executive  Committee  signe<l  the  eligibility 
blanks.  Should  not  the  college  eligibility  committees  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  institutions  whose  athletes  are  candidates  for  the  Olympic 
team  certify  to  the  American  Olympic  Cfunmittee  as  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  these  athletes,  and  the  American  Olympic  Committee  in 
turn  finally  sign  the  necessarv*  eligibility  blanks?  Certainly  one 
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“  rit  is'^Sr'  Hr  - -- 

reac'h:i  rE-hrtr"a;;!l“'then'‘"‘'U''’'"'r"  ■•‘"ccnt’c.rUce 

highly  professionalized  the  amateu?s\lmST  ^ 

udirenT'  '"t."'""  '^/conUTIhledcs 

pedtaps  I  n.ay"^;T^5oryrra:ra\7h:ral^ 

^  generally  accepted  statement  of  the  our 
poses  .and  objectives  of  education  now.  who  knows  tint  furnr^ 

Ecncrations  of  educators  would  agree  with  our  present  leaders 
of  thought.  Some  hold  that  the  sole  purpose  of  a  college  ,•« 
each  the  student  to  think.  That  is.  aiEtlucationa?  insSution  is 
-  p>  and  solely  an  intellectual  agency.  If  we  accept  that  point 
of  view,  then  we  must  agree  that  neither  art.  religTon!  music  nol 
<  ctics  have  a  place  in  the  educational  scheme  Those  who 

’’‘‘'i  ‘hat  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  a  col 

lege  to  develop  character.  I  hold  that  athletics  do.  wh^n  properlv 

cem  character  traits.  Xinetv-five  per¬ 

cent  ot  /.sO  letter  men  m  one  of  our  universities,  in  afiswer  fo  a 


questionnaire  submitted  some  dc^rable  character 

their  athletics  had  ‘Virou^o^ 

trails.  Some  of  these  men  had  I  een  ^ athletics 

forty  years,  soine  .ind  repress  unsocial  emo- 

improve  innate  instincts  am  •■  •  •  j  ^  nroperlv  be  con- 

tional  qualities,  it  seems  «» 

sidered  as  having  a  place  m  o  would  i>erhaps 

learning.  To  attempt  to  ^  ,,,,,ever.  make 

be  out  of  place  at  this  timt.  .  <>  think  is  su.sceptible 

a  ca.e.orica,  s«.cnK.U  however,  ,.a.  .  .h.nW 

of  proof.  1  he  ’  ^  f  overnment  are  nations  composed 

progress  m  the  matter  o  t  K  engaged  in  amateur  athletic 
of  people  who  have  m  a  large  wa>  eng  g 

siJnJ  I-orther.  if  we  look  a''™'  „,„a,  pari 

those  people  who  have  ’’‘J,  ^ot  to  a  great  extent 

participated  in  competitive  athletic  units  of  this 

the  preservation  of  the 

democratic  spirit  in  this  countr>  ot  ours. 


What  Place  Do  I.ntercoi.legiate  Athletics  Occi*pv 

IX  THE  Educatio.xai.  Scheme? 

PRESIDE.XT  JOHN  J.  TIGERT,  UNIVERSITY  OF  FI.ORID.A 

At  this  meeting  you  are  consiilcring  the  question:  "What 
I»lace  do  intercollegiate  athletics  occupy  in  the  educational 
scheme”.  The  value  of  athletics  in  a  program  of  physical  and 
social  ilevelopment  has  been  frequently  stressed  and 'amplified. 
One  can  elalnirate  easily  on  the  many  advantages  accruing  from 
sports.  Those  \vho  have  been  wrestling  with  problems  of  improv- 
ing  the^  athletic  situation  are  now  engaged  in  cliscovering  and 
remedying  any  evils  that  may  appear  to  jeopardize  the  splendid 
value  derived  from  intercollegiate  sports  on  a  proper  basis.  All 
will  agree,  I  believe,  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  antagonism 
to  sports.  Xo  one  in  this  group,  I  take  it,  would  favor  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  A  few  colleges  and  universities 
have  done  this.  An  organization  such  as  the  National  Collegiate 
.Athletic  Association  desires  to  foster  and  promote  wholesome 
intercollegiate  contests.  This  can  he  done  only  if  those  perils 
which  confront  athletics  are  apprehended  and  propier  measures 
taken  to  forestall  them. 

Certainly  your  speaker  does  not  wish  to  Ik?  regarded  as  un¬ 
friendly  to  athletic  sfiorts.  Your  president  has  kindly  invited 
me  to  speak  out  of  experiences  which  I  have  had.  As  I  am  a 
stranger  in  this  organization.  I  hope  I  may  lie  pardoned  for  say¬ 
ing  that  for  more  than  forty  years  I  have  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  intercollegiate  athletics.  As  a  student  in  this  country 
and  aliroad.  athletics  challenged  my  interest  and  energies.  As  a 
faculty  member  in  several  American  colleges  and  universities, 
they  have  aroused  my  continuous  and  sympathetic  support ;  as  a 
coach  and  athletic  director,  I  have  given  to  them  some  of  the  best 
years  of  my  life;  as  an  educational  executive,  with  a  profound 
faith  in  athletics  as  a  medium  for  character  building  and  social 
virtues  of  the  highest  order,  I  have  constantly  supported  them  as 
an  imi>ortant  phase  of  our  educational  program;  and,  finally,  as  a 
friend  of  amateurism  and  worthy  ideals  of  sport,  I  have  served 
as  a  member  and  officer  of  the  old  Southern  Intercollegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  established  in  1894,  the  Southern  Conference, 
established  in  1921,  and  the  Southeastern  Conference,  which 
separated  from  the  Southern  in  1932.  Certainly  this  record  will 
establish  my  long  interest  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  college 
sports. 

It  is  clear  that  in  later  years  certain  influences  have  come  into 
college  athletics  which  have  profoundly  changed  conditions  under 
which  they  are  carried  on.  From  the  beginning,  colleges  have 
emphasized  the  fact  that  sports  were  a  part  of  a  legitimate  edu- 
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cational  process  aiul  were  carried  on  for  the  henefit  of  stinlents. 
In  recent  times,  particularly  in  the  period  since  the  W'nrld  W  ar, 
there  have  been  wide  si)read  suggestions  and  charges  that  pni- 
fessionalism  and  commercialism  have  invatled  college  athletics. 
Let  me  say  that  my  conception  of  the  <lifYerence  between  ama¬ 
teurism  and  commercialism  is  merelv  a  matter  of  motivatiim,  to 
use  an  educational  term.  Amateurism  is  the  playing  of  the  game 
for  the  game’s  sake;  professionalism  is  the  playing  of  the  game 
for  money  or  some  other  purpose.  Let  me  say  further  that  no 
stigma  attaches  to  professionalism  as  such.  An  athlete  can  make 
a  livelihood  out  of  his  athletic  talents  and  training  just  as  legiti¬ 
mately  as  a  lawyer,  doctor,  teacher,  or  business  man  can  do. 
Furthermore,  because  of  the  wi«lespread  support  ami  deep  interest 
which  the  American  public  have  in  sports,  there  is  a  large  and 
commendable  demand  for  entertaining  the  public  through  skillful 
playing  of  various  games  by  professionals.  Professional  baseball 
l)layers  render  a  large  service  to  the  pul>lic  and  are  entitled  to 
adequate  rewards  for  these  services. 

College  athletics,  however,  have  been  set  up  on  the  the«)ry  that 
they  afford  an  opportunity  for  development  of  students  who  are 
playing  for  the  love  of  the  game  and  solely  for  those  benefits 
which  are  of  a  non-monetary  character.  The  entertainment  of 
the  stmlent  body,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and  the  public  has  been 
regarded  as  a  subordinate,  though  proper,  part  of  these  games. 

I  doubt  if  many  of  the  most  loyal  friends  of  college  athletics 
will  affirm  that  the  status  of  college  athletics,  particularly  football, 
has  remained  without  contamination.  Some  persons  charge  that 
football  has  largely  ceased  to  be  a  sj)ort  or  a  game  and  that  it 
has  become  a  big  business.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  I’ulletin 
Xo.  2}t  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  .Advancement  of 
Teaching,  published  in  1929.  This  report  created  many  com¬ 
ments.  both  favorable  and  unfavorable.  It  brought  forth  wi<le- 
spread  denials  by  coaches  and  sports  writers.  1'he  extent  of  the 
evils  suggested  in  the  Bulletin  cannot  be  definitely  determined  by 
anyone,  but  I  think  that  we  can  agree  that  some  of  the  dangers 
are  real  and  not  imaginar>’.  My  hearers  may  appraise  the  arraign¬ 
ment  in  that  Bulletin  for  themselves.  We  probably  would  have 
diverse  opinions  as  to  the  truth  of  the  charges  aiul  f)f  the  value 
of  the  suggestions  which  it  contains. 

The  charges  and  suspicions  of  professionalism  ami  commercial¬ 
ism  in  college  athletics,  ijrincipally  football,  center  around  the 
alleged  practices  of  recruiting  and  subsidizing.  These  evils,  and 
practically  all  evils,  in  my  judgment,  grow  largely  from  an  in¬ 
ordinate  desire  to  win.  Indirectlv,  the  inordinate  desire  to  win 
is  brought  about  through  vested  interests  of  a  monetary  charac¬ 
ter.  Students  do  not  seem  to  be  strongly  infecte<l  with  this  win¬ 
ning  mania.  The  principal  group  are  those  who  are  wagering 
on  the  contests. 


Jfa  and  1  n«csd'iv'',iL''’-  ‘’"r*  "f 

arc  |,ai,l  snlarlr  far  i  who 

executive  hearls  r,f  colleges  and  with*^v/"’^^  ^he 

sating  athletes.  The.se  htter  vim  ^  forms  of  compen- 

so-called  athletic  scholarshios /''T-  subsidies, 

denied  to  be  athletic —jobs ^oV 

work  is  really  perfo;mid  th.  f  or  less  degree  of 

other  Mcr<,ui.,iu-s.  .hc^va1w^f'’'f".i”^e.rai  t'f 

UtZ  -T’ f  -P".ha,  can 

athletes  which  will  prevent  anv  hin  hi  for 

l>art  in  athletic  contests  For  years  he^ 

h  i  tv  of  the  Sniiihee.,  r  J  '  “  '^'^“'rentents  for  eliei- 

.oittedastudenuic„mne™  .r::h?,?*  scholarship  pL 

completed  his  Freshman  year  f  "  t 

on  their  te  ims  1  k  "  r  l>crpetual  sophomores" 

anti  illlitu  ionLvh\r"eTu^ln"  ITed" 

u...  a 

1.  A  Freshntan  .shall  he  eligihle  for  competition  during  the 
hr.st  term  or  semester  immediately  upon  matriculation^  For 

preceding  terni  or  semester  tor  three-fourths  of  the  work 
ol  that  period  required  for  graduation. 

2.  A  student  to  be  eligible  for  competition  during  his  fir.st 
varsity  year  must  have  gained  credit  in  the  Freshman  year 

grachmUon*^”^  that  year  toward 

miff  ’"'f  competition  during  his  .second 

and  third  varsity  years  must  have  passed  during  the  pre- 

lediiig  year  three-fouiihs  and  during  the  preceding  semester 

»  quarter  three-hfths  of  the  proportionate  percentage  of 

hours  required  tor  graduation  in  the  course  in  which  he  is 
registered. 

standard^  .‘'‘‘hlition  to  this  rule,  establishing  definite 

standards  ot  progress  m  .scholarship,  no  students  are  pennitted 

participate  in  athletics  in  the  institutions  of  the  Southeastern 

Conference  except  those  who  are  taking  regular  cour.ses  of  study 
Hadinj;  to  a  tle^ircc. 


As  is  well  known,  the  practice  has  existed  in  some  places  of 
registering  athletes  in  special  courses  or  irregular  types  of  work 
which  do  not  make  the  same  retiuirements  of  slu(lents  as  the 
regular  established  courses  of  study  leading  to  standard  degrees. 
The  establishment  of  these  “campus  ccnirses”  for  athletes  is  one 
of  the  vitiating  elements  of  college  athletics  in  its  relation  to  the 
educational  scheme.  Such  a  practice  definitely  places  ethical  ion 
in  the  position  of  a  mere  pretense. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  high  standards  of  scho* 
lastic  achievement  are  in  my  mind  the  most  effective  procetlure 
in  curbing  any  evils  that  grow  from  reciaiiting  and  subsidizing. 

Let  me  say  next  that  if  there  were  any  way  to  prevent  the  sub¬ 
sidizing  of  athletes  in  colleges,  I  would  he  one  hundred  per  cent, 
for  it.  After  long  experience,  I  have  c»ane  to  the  conclusion 
that  prohibition  of  emoluments  to  athletes  is  as  impossible  as 
prohibition  of  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors.  I’oth 
represent  an  ideal  that  seems  to  be  impractical  to  enforce.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  institutions  can  take  steps  to  prevent  subsidies, 
but  they  cannot  control  the  actions  of  alumni  and  outsiders,  many 
of  whom  honestly  believe  that  they  are  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  institution  and  of  its  athletes  in  providing  some  kind  of 
material  assistance  to  them  and  enabling  them  to  get  a  college 
education.  When  an  attempt  is  made  to  prohibit  strictly  the 
acceptance  by  athletes  of  any  assistance  whatsoever  for  their 
athletic  services,  a  situation  of  dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  develoi)S. 
Fonnerly  in  our  Conference  all  athletes  were  required  to  sign 
eligibility  blanks.  uj)on  which  they  stated  that  they  had  received 
no  money,  scholarship,  or  inducement  of  any  kind  ffir  their 
athletic  services.  The  Chainnan  of  the  I*acultv  Committee  on 
Athletics  was  required  to  sign  the  blank  and  tf)  say  that  in  his 
judgment  the  student  had  told  the  truth. 

Furthermore,  the  rules  of  the  Crmference  strictly  forbade  an 
athlete  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  scholarshi])  or  of  a.ssistance  of  any 
kind.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  throughout  our  region  that 
this  le<l  to  indirection  on  the  part  of  stu<lents.  and  involved  the 
institution  in  winking  at  irregularities.  .Aid  was  certainly  given 
to  some  athletes,  and  a  false  statement  made  when  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  whatever  aid  was  extended  was  given  for  some  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  athletic  ability.  In  those  days  I  used  to  wonder 
whether  the  students  at  my  University  regarded  me  as  a  crook 
or  as  just  dumb.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impractical 
to  discriminate  against  athletes  in  awarding  scholarships  and 
other  emoluments,  and  that  the  correct  principle  on  which  to 
proceed  was  to  enable  athletes  to  enjoy  privileges  th.it  f)ther 
students  enjoy,  if  awarded  on  the  same  grounds  and  by  the  same 
agencies.  Consequently,  as  president  of  the  Southeastern  Con¬ 
ference,  I  proposed  a  plan,  finally  adopted  by  the  Conference, 
which  puts  athletes  on  the  same  basis,  as  regards  scholarships 
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and  aids,  as  other  studentc  < 

and  misconstrued.  Jt  has  I’lct-n  staled Th  il'f'h  '"'*'"*'’n>'-eled 

/ercnce  has  openly  approved  the  suh!idi2i,4  ™htaer'''iv''"' 
incorrect,  and  is  clearlv  i  athletes.  I  his  is 

sch^.hips  .0  athletes  ni  ^uTaTaV.rl 
diffem^'Zm  til'a,  ®ra'’RhoZ 

should  he  se  ecte^  I,,  t  ^^^odes  Scholar 

into  the  selectir'of  L’;.  h ,Z’'sclfol‘’’r!  SZlirt’l!" 

twenty  per  cent,  should  be  assigned  Vnr  ‘-iL  r  i 

success  in  manly  out.loor  sports,  such  as  crickL  Zthall,  mTt"he 

schoIarship/1nTh7soXaLTn7 

are  making  satisfactory  progress  toward  graduadon  After^all" 

rinsdtS/i"' ^  have  confide, wrthl 

in  g-ood  tTith  Ot  ^  ^  carr}inp  out  this  requirement 

g  <1  laith.  Ut  course,  it  is  subject  to  abuse  but  certainK- 

abuses  are  no,  as  great  as  they  were  when  we  werLenSrinv 
.s"u.Cs  "  accruing  “'“tZ 

I  have  looked  over  the  constitutions  and  hv-laws  of  severil 
conterences.  including  the  Pacific  Coast.  Sou'thwestern 
llegi.ite,  and  others,  and  I  cannot  see  that  the  plans  in  use  in 
those  conterences  are  very  much  different  in  practice  from  the 
e  now  m  vogue  in  the  Southeastern  Conference.  The  varia¬ 
tion  IS  not  m  practice  but  in  the  statement  of  poliev. 

As  reg.yds  the  evil  of  recruiting,  our  Conference  has  never 

'fSb^"^ith'‘Vh‘^^^^^  !"  judgment.  I  am  not 

tamiliar  n  ith  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  other  parts  of 

1 1C  country,  by  I  am  less  satisfied  with  the  recruiting  situation 

"oinreonTt™  "  ‘‘h  any  other  particularly  evil.  It  still  awaits 
ii  i tv  7nr  I  solution  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  responsi- 
iiht>  lor  the  correction  of  the  practice,  as  for  other  evils,  rests 

a  large  extent  iqion  the  administration  of  the  institutions 

JaT  nnl'  r-y-  ’“^titution 

emi*lm.l  i'*'i  ‘^anyer  on  recruiting  by  the  athletic  staff 

dir  -cSr  I.  T  namely,  by  calling  in  the  athletic 

dirt c tor  and  head  coach  and  serving  them  notice  that,  if  anv 

recruiting  is  discovered,  that  they  will  be  asked  to  hand  in  their 

esignyions.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  college  execu- 

ives  tio  not  always  have  the  courage  to  take  a  stand  of  this 
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kiml  and  unfortunately  some  do  not  hatx  sufficient  strcKlh  a,ul 
of  t“u  d“'.Imffi  ?and  perSts  wll:.  u.«ar,l  t|u™selves  as  t  c 

situation. 


I  Believe  ix  Athletics 


LKE-SIDENT  FRANK  AYDELOTTE.  SWARTHMOKE  COLLEGE 


I 

I  have  come  here  today  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  National 
Collegiate  /yiiletic  ^Association  to  use  its  great  influence  to  pre¬ 
serve  athletics  as  an  integral  and  imprirtant  element  in  American 
higher  education.  The  educational  and  spiritual  values  of  partici¬ 
pation  in  sport  are  being  threatened  and  destroyed  by  the  wide¬ 
spread  corruption  of  college  and  university  teams.  The  evils  are 
apparent  and  widely  discussed.  In  a  recent  number  of  a  popular 
magazine  there  is  an  article  which  treats,  in  the  form  of  a  debate, 
the  question  whether  intercollegiate  fofitball  should  be  abolished. 
The  article  is  an  amazing  illustration  of  the  perversion  of  popular 
thought  on  this  subject,  in  that  all  the  arguments  urged  for  the 
retention  of  football  would  seem,  to  a  believer  in  the  traditional 
values  of  athletic  sports,  to  be  reasons  for  its  abolition.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  in  the  abolition  of  football  or  of  any  other  inter¬ 
collegiate  sport,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  conception  of  the 
function  of  college  athletics  must  be  altered  if  they  are  to  survive. 

The  present  situation  is  well  enough  indicated  by  a  suit  for 
damages,  which  has  recently  been  reported  in  our  newspapers 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  A  high  school  athlete  was  in¬ 
jured  in  an  automobile  accident.  Tie  entered  suit  for  damages 
in  a  large  sum  on  the  ground  that  the  injuries  which  he  had  sus¬ 
tained  would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  a  scholarship  in 
college.  Those  injuries  were  not  to  his  head;  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  his  ability  to  study  or  his  grasp  of  what  he  had  already 
learned  had  lieen  in  the  least  affected.  The  trouble  was  that 
because  of  the  accident  he  would  no  longer  l>e  able  to  play 
football. 

In  these  days  the  market  for  football  players  is  so  brisk  that  a 
lK>y  with  aptitude  for  that  game  is  likely  to  feel  that  he  should 
be  able  by  it  partially,  or  wholly,  to  pay  his  way  through  college. 
This  is  tiiie  «le.spite  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  American 
colleges  and  universities  ostensibly  give  their  scholarships  and 
other  forms  of  student  aid  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  and  not  of 
physical  prowess.  Athletic  conferences  pass  stringent  rules  to 
prevent  their  members  from  subsidizing  athletes  just  because  they 
are  athletes,  and  vigorous  efforts  are  made  to  see  that  these  rules 
are  enforced.  Sometimes  the  college  and  university  authorities 
are  sincere  and  the  alumni  merely  clever;  sometimes  deans  and 
presidents  cvnically  wink  at  practices  about  which  they  do  not 


want  to  know  too  much ;  sometimes  athletic  scholarshi])S  arc 
frankly  j»iven  from  university  funds  on  the  j^froutKl  that  every¬ 
body  is  doing:  it. 

Belief  in  athletic  sports  as  a  test  and  school  of  character  is  an 
Ang[lo-Saxon  tradition.  Personally  1  believe  lirmly  in  that  tra¬ 
dition — so  firmly  that  I  should  hold  that  no  one  expression  sums 
up  so  many  of  the  qualities  which  a  boy  ouj^ht  to  have  as  tj>  say 
that  he  is  a  pood  sportsman.  I  have  <»ften  quoted  a  statement  on 
the  subject  from  an  old  teacher  of  mine,  incidentally  a  former 
President  of  the  N.  C.  .V.  Dean  Bripps  of  Harvard:  "No 
preacher  and  no  dean  can  do  what  a  football  coach  can  do  in 
maintaininp  amonp  students  a  clean,  brave,  sensitively  Imnorable 
life.  The  reason  is  simple:  he  works  in  a  field  that  younp  men 
pood  or  bad  instinctively  love,  and  his  results  are  seen  and  fell  l)y 
thousands.  I  f  he  teaches  his  players  ( forbidden  by  rule  to  use 
the  fist)  the  art  of  usinp  the  end  of  the  forearm  with  the  hand 
turned  l)ack,  he  depradcs  not  only  them,  but  the  whole  university, 
and  such  universities  as  are  affecterl  by  his  prestipe;  if  he  teaches 
his  players  to  play  hard  and  fearlessly,  never  infiictinp  a  wanton 
injur}’,  never  sluppinp  on  the  sly,  never  insultinp  an  opiK)nent  to 
make  him  slup  and  pet  disqualified,  never  playinp  anythinp  but 
a  ‘w’hite’  game  from  start  to  finish,  he  lifts  up  the  sportsmanship 
of  his  collepe  and,  in  some  measure,  of  his  countr}’.  Clean  sports¬ 
manship,  as  everybody  knows,  means  honorable  manhood."  That 
quotation  expresses  an  ideal  which  simply  cannot  live  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  where  the  football  coach  repularly  hands  out  a  certain 
number  of  scholarships  while  the  academic  authorities  pretend 
that  their  scholarships  are  administered  on  intellectual  grounds 
alone. 

I  know  a  college  in  which  all  the  varsity  athletes  are  required 
to  state  each  season  that  they  are  not  in  receipt  of  any  subsidy 
given  primarily  on  athletic  grounds.  One  of  the  best  athletes 
and  best  students  in  the  institution  had  signed  these  statements 
repularly  throughout  his  cour.se.  In  his  Senior  year  the  Student 
Government  discovered  that  he  had  received  repularly  an<l  secret¬ 
ly  an  athletic  scholarship  subscribed  by  a  group  of  alumni  in 
violation  of  the  regulations  and  the  wishes  of  the  collepe  authori¬ 
ties.  The  bov  had  lied  about  this  on  the  assurance  of  the  alumni 
that  the  statement  was  merely  a  formality  and  that  everybody 
else  did  the  same  thing  ever)’where.  The  Student  Government 
Committee  felt  reluctantly  compelled  to  expel  him.  The  boy  him¬ 
self  had  been  increasingly  uncomfortable  al»out  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  and  took  his  punishment  like  a  man.  He  had  been  a  pood 
student  and  was  about  to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  from  the 
institution  for  a  Rhodes  Scholarship.  His  college  career  was 
wrecked  and  his  prospects  destroyed  because  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  misled  by  older  men  whose  first  duty  should  have  been  to  set 
him  straight. 
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ll  wouM  W-  .lifficull  lo  rstim.ite  Ihe  iiijurv  to  the  moral  stan.l 
anls  of  thr  yomiKcr  Ki-neration  which  is  causc.l  l,y  thet  wac 

toTofa'i:  m'ir  .o':^^i“rs‘s  V’r  ?'“t 

they  cx,.ct  th..ir  ^ratluate^'t' Thf^le^ 
contests  of  business  and  politics'  r  -.m  ^  me  sterner 

i.i  the  capitalistic  system,  it,  free  com,K-titio,.  ami  imlititTuarelre" 
prise,  in  democratic  Kovernmciit  hy  legislators  and  executives 
chosen  hy  popular  election,  hut  I  know  that  the  one  indispenaWe 
condition  for  the  success  of  the  com|H-titive  economic  7sfem  and 
ot  democratic  government  is  a  high  standard  of  nioral'n  amonu 
husiness  men  and  voters.  V\e  must  realize  furthermore  that  he 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  countn'  enjoy  more  prestige  and 
have  more  influence  over  the  moral  line  if  the  leaders  among 
our  people  than  almost  any  other  institution  we  possess  con,rra- 
hle  to  that  of  the  churches,  to  which  indeed  educational  institu 
tions  are  often  so  closely  allied.  When  colIegranTunive^n- 

™  mtiviwrwhirh'’l"“''  ?"'*•  standards  ii 

an  ‘jctivit}  in  which  }oung  men  mstinctivelv  take  so  much  interest 

as  t^hey  do  m  athletics,  they  are  playing  with  fire 

I  he  younger  generation  of  the  present  dav  hates  nothing  so 

much  as  hypocrisy,  \outh  is  traditionally  deficient  in  humor 

and  w’omen  may  in  some  instances  carry  this 
feeling  to  extremes  and  tend  too  easily  to  suspect  the  motifs 
of  hose  in  authority  over  them.  But  when  thev  see  each  autumn 
1  the  intervals  between  sermons  in  the  collepe  chapel  and  loftv 
(1  scussions  m  their  courses  in  ethics  and  the  Bible,  the  sr)ectacre 
ot  CO  lege  officials  winking  at  the  system  of  hired  plavlrs  and 
blandly  putting  a  hypocritical  front  on  plain  dishonesty,  they 
ine\itably  lose  taith  m  the  moral  standards  upon  which  our  edu¬ 
cation  IS  supposedly  based  These  younp  men  are  not  all  heroes 
Alany  of  them  learn  sjieedily  enough  to  become  hypocritical  and 
dishone.st  themselves.  The  athletes  take  the  money,  and  the 
thousands  who  are  not  athletes  enjoy  the  spectacle,  'and  so  the 
evil  system  is  continued,  through  lack  of  courage  and  leadership 
on  the  part  ot  college  officials  and  alumni. 


It 

But  eyen  the  most  hardeneil  believers  in  subsidized  athletics 
are  beginning  to  feel  uncomfortable  under  this  system.  The 
remedy  which  is  now  being  proixised  is  to  end  the'  secrecy  and 
openly  to  subsidize  athletic  sports.  No  one  enjoys  playing  the 
part  of  ;i  hypocrite,  especially  in  an  actiyity  like  this  where  one 
IS  so  easily  and  so  inevitably  found  out.  Tlie  movement  is  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  bring  things  out  into  the  open,  to  award  athletic 
scholarships  frankly  as  such,  suitably  controlled  by  intercollegiate 
agreement,  defining  and  limiting  the  number  of  scholarships  and 


fixinji;  maximum  rates  of  pay.  This  is  called  honest  and  realistic 
regulation ;  it  is  expected  to  save  the  game  of  football  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  at  the  same  time  the  moral  standards  of  the  colleges,  h'oot- 
ball,  it  is  argued,  is  a  lucrative  form  of  jiublic  entertainment.  ICach 
player  who  is  subsidized  is  only  getting  back  some  .small  fraction 
of  the  cash  which  his  efforts  bring  in  at  the  gate,  h'urthermore, 
it  is  held  that  football  is  a  gruelling  game,  reejuiring  hard  training 
and  strict  discipline.  Why  shouhl  the  man  who  undergoes  all  this 
for  his  college  not  get  his  share  of  the  reward?  V\’hy  should  the 
player  sacrifice  money  and  the  college  forego  publicity  for  the 
sake  of  maintaiiung  a  standard  of  amateurisjn  in  athletics  which 
is  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  nuHlern  American  life? 

I  respect  the  feeling  of  honesty  which  drives  institutions  to 
follow  such  a  plan,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  any  sense  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  athletic  problem.  If  universally  followe<l.  it  would, 
I  think,  be  bad  for  the  colleges  themselves,  bad  for  the  students, 
and  bad  for  athletic  sports,  in  that  it  would  destroy  the  values 
which  make  those  sports  worth  while. 

Such  a  plan  of  openly  subsidized  athletics  wouhl  mean  filling 
up  our  colleges  and  universities  with  men  who  do  not  belong 
there.  Good  athletes  can  also  be  good  students.  W'e  are  proud 
to  have  had  two  or  three  all-.\merican  football  players  as  Rhodes 
Scholars,  and  have  just  elected  one  whose  record  in  college  is 
practically  straight Rut  athletic  ability  is  n(»t  necessarily  proof 
of  aptitude  for  higher  education  or  of  capacity  to  make  a  success 
in  after  life.  The  record  of  the  whole  group  of  all-American 
football  players  for  ten  years,  recently  published  in  a  jiopular 
magazine,  indicates  that  the  careers  of  most  of  the.se  men  in  later 
life  are  disappointing.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are.  or 
shcmld  be,  educational  institutions,  ami  athletic  ability,  when  not 
accompanied  by  aptitude  for  intellectual  work,  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  qualify  an  individual  for  admission,  much  less  for 
scholarship  aid.  It  is  wholly  right  and  admirable  for  the  gradu¬ 
ates  and  friends  of  a  given  university  to  take  a  keen  interest  in 
the  success  of  its  athletic  teams,  but  it  is  not  right  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  should  sacrifice  its  educational  standards  to  provi<le  great 
athletic  spectacles  for  the  entertainment  of  its  alumni  or  the 
general  public.  That  is  to  usurp  the  legitimate  function  of  pro¬ 
fessional  athletic  organizations.  A  university  which  admits  stu¬ 
dents  for  this  purpose,  without  regard  to  their  intellectual  f|uali- 
fications.  is  in  reality  maintaining  professionalized  athletics  with¬ 
out  the  safeguards  and  restraints  of  truly  j*rofessiof»al  standards. 

.Athletic  sports.  pn)perly  manage«l,  are  an  imiHwtant  p.irt  of 
education.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  system  of  hired  ath¬ 
letes  is  that  it  prevents  legitimate  students  from  enjr»yitig  the  fun 
and  benefit  of  participating  in  intercollegiate  games.  It  is  the 
duty  of  colleges  and  universities  to  maintain  athletic  sports  for 
the  sake  of  the  students,  not  to  recruit  atul  maintain  stu»lents  for 
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l;y  .he  spor.s  writers  in  .he  .hilV  painn/'ral-r  .t^r'.he 
nf'alhirtics’Im  s.wh7wmcilfe  the  maintenance 

o.-  S.ude,n.  , ..  is  a  .slrihin.1  '.Imle 

lain 

ally  hiKher;e.,. ranee  re;L';;:^’is!r,r'^^ 

ailniit  uhik  many  of  those  institutions  whose  names  stanil  hieh 
est  11  the  i.re,ss  reports  throush  the  f, a, .hall  sea.son  arc  cot mSi 
con  inua  ly  to  make  trantic  efforts  to  attract  stu.le i  ts  an  'n  us 
content  themselves  on  the  whole  with  those  who  are  l«s  aZi 
lous  and  less  wel  preparcsi.  The  system  of  athletic “uhshlies 
o  h  are  r  *■  “’"tKes  and  universities  which  adhere 

1.;  caiuT  v’l  e^d'^i-"”'?'  flumn 

ot  tne  country  to  end  this  system,  not  merelv  for  the  s,ike  of  the 

['2^  thus  exploited  but  also  for  the 

sake  of  them  own  colleges  an.l  universities  which  they  love  so 


lere  is  a  solution  of  the  whole  athletic  problem  followed 
today  by  many  small  colleges  and  by  a  few  of  our  I’arger  uni- 
ersilies,  which  is  open  to  none  of  the  objections  which^  I  have 
been  urging.  Twenty  years  ago  I  outlined  it  in  an  article  which 
was  published  in  the  Indiana  University  Ahimtii  Quarterly  I  did 
not  suppose  then  that  I  should  ever  lie  a  college  president  and 

ht  .fffr';"  ‘i’’^'  ^>^»l>onsihiIU;  for  S  i. 

to  tiut  that  i^t”  •  *"  worked  stcadilv 

lu  that  pi^hey  into  force,  and  in  seventeen  years  have  made 

iZ  dIv  af  i  -lf  ™  the  par.  of  the 

1  acuity  and  skill  and  courafie  ol  an  unusual  kind  in  the  memliers 

failiZ  of  ft  is  not  the  tame 

\  abolition  ot  intercollegisite  athletics,  which  takes  the 

tralf^l..?  u  -  •■‘o'  Jiscipline  and 

a  n  ffV  f'l  "'’i  “  Pr"  ’■‘■stf'tt'O"  of  •my  sort ;  it  is  instead 
for  Jo  1  ^  ^  athletics,  by  providing  more  opportunities 

♦  ^  maintained  for  the  sake  of  the  students,  rather 

students  for  the  sake  of  the  athletic 
•  1-  Pol'cv  of  athletics  for  all,  wisely  arranged  so  that 
ery  individual  shall  have  his  chance  and  so  that  the  best  in 

"^‘‘7  ‘W>rtunity  of  measuring  their  skill 

,p  colleges. 

That  is  our  jiulicy  at  Swarthmore.  We  maintain,  with  a  small 


stiulcnl  hotly,  learns  in  every  sport  in  which  we  can  find  c«iin- 
petitors,  with  usually  a  full  complement  of  varsity,  junior  varsity 
and  Freshman  teams  in  each.  \Ve  try,  in  addition  to  these  facili 
ties  for  team  j4ames,  to  provide  for  every  imlivitlual  interested 
adetpiate  instruction  in  some  individual  sport,  .such  as  tennis, 
hadminton,  hamlh.all,  j(olf,  etc.,  st)  that  he  may  learn  it  well 
enough  to  continue  it  with  pleasure  after  j,'ra<luation.  W'e  lay 
f^reat  emphasis  on  form,  style,  and  excellence,  sei/iii}'  every 
<jpportunity  to  pn)vide  exhihitions  hy  professionals  in  such  ^anu's 
as  jfolf  and  tetinis,  which  will  j^ive  «)ur  students  a  hetter  idea  of 
what  it  means  to  play  well.  We  fmd  that  we  neetl  several  times 
as  many  playing  liehls,  tennis  courts,  and  so  on.  |Kr  hundred 
students  as  the  usual  college  or  university,  and  a  large  slatV  of 
instructors  both  for  men  and  w«)men. 

We  have  at  Swarthmore  so  many  students  playing  games  that 
few  are  left  t<»  he  spectators.  In  five  weeks  last  spring  we  had 
fifty-five  intercollegiate  contests.  Our  total  gale  receipts  for  all 
the  games  in  the  last  fcMithall  season  were  negligihle,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  follow  the  example  of  Johns 
Hopkins  and  aholish  gate  receipts  altogether,  on  the  grc*und  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  collect  them. 

Money  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic  facilities  must  he  pro- 
vitleil  in  the  college  budget,  which  is  right.  We  have  by  no 
means  carried  out  our  plans  to  our  complete  satisfaction  and 
shall  not  he  able  to  do  so  until  we  have  built  up  an  athletic  endow¬ 
ment  fund,  which  we  have  alreaily  starteil.  Such  a  plan  of  ath¬ 
letics  requires  time,  both  from  students  and  members  of  the 
Faculty :  indeed,  many  members  of  our  Faculty  participate  in 
our  athletic  program  with  as  much  gusto  as  the  undergraduates. 
It  is  a  plan  which  is  .sane,  he.ilthy,  honest,  an«l  self-res[)ecling ; 
it  improves  the  academic  work  of  the  college  instead  of  detracting 
from  it;  and  it  makes  the  life  of  the  college  more  normal  and 
healthy,  by  providing  an  immense  amount  of  recreation  of  exactly 
the  type  which  is  best  for  individuals  who  <lo  most  of  their  work 
indoors.  This  plan  preserves  the  keenness  which  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  games  are  intercollegiate 
contests,  and  at  the  same  time  these  contests  are  more  fun  for  the 
participants,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  jdayed  for  the  .sake 
of  the  game  and  not  for  the  sake  of  providing  entertainment  for 
spectators.  Our  purjiose  is  to  give  to  men  and  women,  who  will 
in  the  future  be  useful  citizens  in  business  and  the  professions, 
an  interesting  e.xperience  in  athletic  sports  which  they  could  never 
get  in  an  institution  which  was  represented  in  intercollegiate 
contests  by  hired  athletes. 

I  need  not  say  that  our  undergra<luales  are  solidly  behind  this 
program,  I  have  been  delighteil  by  the  supiiort  it  has  receive<I 
from  our  alumni  as  well,  ami  I  think  that  our  ex|H'rience  is  that 
of  a  great  many  colleges  and  universities  which  follow  a  similar 
athletic  policy. 
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During  the  last  few  years  sinrr-  i  .  . 

conlcsls  will,  a  group  of  small  .Vcw  Englt,l%  T'tevcTa' I 

hl‘.r'V 

a  very  important  part  of  our  e.lucatioual  program  Vvl- pass  m, 

from  each  other  the  helt  w.“y  JmeelgX^  ^r^llT.'' 
come  up  to  all  of  us  alike,  anil  we  think  it  worth  whiirto  do  M. 
hecausc  we  kl.eve  tn  the  value  of  athletic  sports.  I  am  tohl  tha^ 
st.mlar  tneetmgs  are  hecoming  common  in  other  secUons  of  the 
country',  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  tiv  i_  ^ 

that  our  athletic  problems  must  in  the  end  Ye  solved 
1  am  not  ver)'  sympathetic  with  all  the  talk  that  one  hears  now 
add\.s  abfjut  over-emphasis  on  athletics.  I  have  all  my  life  enKaeed 
.n  outdiKir  sports  an<l  I  could  not  easily  exaggerate  what  I  owe 
to  athletics  in  the  way  of  healthy  relief  from  the  strain  of  a 

puT  Tha.Tr*  have  alwa  s  lien 

play,  rhat  s  their  true  function.  I  appeal  to  this  oreanizatimi 

and  to  the  alumni  of  all  of  our  American  colleges  and^ universi¬ 
ties  to  preserve  that  function,  to  give  to  our  college  students  the 
op|K,rtun,.y  to  play,  ami  not  to  make  them  gladiators  Mrfom.  m- 
for  the  amusement  of  a  crowd.  As  a  pc^  we  drncrplav 

he  gimes''i  .'^.'hik''"'  T!  “"“'''■"erated  fun  out  of 

^  ^  "f  That  great  lesson  of  how  to 

play  our  students  can  learn  from  college  athletics,  if  we  have  the 
ii.sdoni  and  restraint  to  leave  to  professional  teams  the  function 

spectator  '•’c  masses  who  prefer  the  role  of 
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TiiK  AmATKI  K  and  TIIIv  ri{OFi;SSM)NAl. 


W.  nKAN('ll  KU'KKY,  VICK-l’UFSIDIvNT,  ST,  I.ODIS  NATIONAt, 

UASKIIAI.I,  a.L'U 

I  have  prepared  for  this  address  (you  won’t  detect  that  fact, 
hut  it’s  true) ;  not  with  tlie  same  result,  perhaps,  that  you  j'et 
from  Dr.  'I'i^erl  or  Dr.  Aydelotle  or  Major  tiritlith,  for  they 
are  j^iviii}'  you  the  look  from  within.  Tliey  know  why  they  .speak 
as  they  do.  'I'hey  have  rea.son  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  I  «lo 
too,  1ml  mine  is  a  look  from  willn)Ut.  1  am  a  frank  professional. 
It  is  true  that  1  am  a  memher  of  the  Hoards  of  'I’rustees  of  three 
obscure  hut  jjood  institutions.  1  am  of  course  inlen.sely  interested 
in  this  matter  of  college  athletics.  1  want  to  prove  it.  I  want 
to  relate  myself  to  you.  I  want  to  feel  that  1  am  anu>ng  friends, 
at  least.  If  I  hatl  qualitied  sons  I’d  .semi  them  to  Dr.  Tigert’s 
college  after  hearijig  him.  1  now  understaiul,  I  think,  why  I 
have  sent  my  daughter  to  President  .Xydelotte’s  college.  I  didn’t 
know  when  1  sent  her,  hut  I  lind  it  out  this  morning.  I  have 
two  children  who  are  graduates  of  colleges,  another  in  Chicago, 
and  two  others  in  preparatory  schools — six  of  them.  Naturally 
a  man  has  to  have  an  interest  in  e<lucation  and  what  it  all  means, 
with  a  family  of  that  sort. 

I  have  been  preached  to  terribly  this  morning,  I  think.  If 
redemption  is  functioning  at  all,  some  of  you  fellows  should  he 
at  the  mourners’  bench. 

d'he  first  (piestion  that  arises  is  as  to  the  origin  of  sports.  1 
am  glad  this  meeting  is  in  New  Orleans,  as  I  have  an  illustration 
in  this  connection  which  I  feel  will  he  of  interest  concerning  the 
little  knowledge  we  have  as  to  the  beginning  of  sjmrts. 

In  a  legal  transaction  involving  the  title  to  a  parcel  of  laml  in 
Louisiana,  the  finn  of  New  York  attorneys  handling  the  matter 
requested  that  a  title  opinion  he  furnished.  A  New  Orleans 
lawyer  who  was  retained  to  check  the  title  remlered  an  opinion 
tracing  the  title  hack  to  1803.  The  New  York  linn  examined  the 
opinion  ami  wrote  again  to  the  New’  Orleans  attt»rney  sayiiiji, 
in  effect,  that  the  opinion  rendere<l  was  all  verj’  well  as  far  as  it 
went,  hut  that  the  title  to  the  projK-rtv  pri^ir  to  1803  h.'ul  not  been 
satisfactorily  covered.  ’I'he  New  Orleans  attorney  replied  as 
folio  w’S : 

"Dear  Sirs; 

"I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  fifth  in.sl.  iminiriiif; 
as  to  the  state  of  the  title  of  this  i»r«)i)ertv  prior  to  the  year 
1803. 

‘TMease  he  advised  that  in  the  year  1803  the  Ihiiteil  Slates 
of  America  acquired  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  from  the 
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Kcj>uljlic  ol  I'ftincc  hy  liurcluisf*  tli#*  t  ir  " 

in  turn  ac(|uired  titleM-om  the  Sirniish  Dr 

the  Spanish  Cn>wn  having  origiiriMv  t  ^''’”.*‘3'  conquest. 

nf  the  rliscr,veries  of 

sailor,  who  had  been  .lulv  audiori/edS?  ^**1 '** 
voyages  of  di.scovery  by  li-.hdir  o' 
before  granting  .such  authoritv  harK  t .  ’  "  i  •  fs*‘>>clla 
IMS  llolim-ss.’lhv  P.,;.!  Z  i-o H  is  V 

Ther.-  is  a  won.k-rful  .r.i.Ii,i„„  i„  srZr'''i';,\''“':'‘''’,  ■ 

prol«)uiul  respect  is  Mr  A  \  ,  i 

-I-inion  of  th.!.  «rca.  nt'IZ  ,|,!s 

purposes  and  fjhjecls  are  seconri  inil  if  *u.  '  •  "dl  anc] 

I  want  it  unck^siyKM 

uit.'.e  college  lKi)s.  you  find  them— yiju  find  how  ihev  rean  t.. 
impulses  which  produce  character  in  the  n»ugh.  The' president 

youth  of  ’  opportunity  to  contact  the 

n  ,  ,c  "  .;Z’dlZri  Z  '"'s  fine  Unni 

me  world  dihturliancc  we  are  in  now  it  serm«  tn  m- _ ;tv  ^ 

marvelous  thinj;  that  this  is  ,».ssil>l..  in  this  coimtrv-  tralav  'hi-n 
hero  .s  iHjmhtnK  m  XanfciuK  and  killinK  of  pZl,.  „.i,'h 
mcxlous  abandon  n,  .Spain,  and  where  thronZ,ut  the  vorb 

askin?;  presi.lent  of  a  demo'eraev  is 

.asking  for  and  getting  appropriations  for  an  enlarged  nayy'it’s 

.»  sigmihcant  fact  that  at  a  time  like  this  men  can  be  hudJe^’and 

in"the' midd/  twenty-hfth  anniversar)’  of  a  football  coach  out 
Pin  V  prairies  of  the  central  part  of  North  America 

and  inv"  ‘•’cy  couldn’t  .seat  them.  Senators 

men  Several  of  you  gentle¬ 

men,  were  there  to  do  honor  to  a  man  named  Zuppke  It  is  a 

LmeSe  VI  *Jiat  some  great  nation 

the  thhms  ihli*  can  pause  long  enough  to  bro.adcast 

sDorll  Ti*  ‘'‘ce  said  by  a  man  f>ar  cxccUcftce  in  the  field  of 
M  ’  genuinely  hopeful  thing. 

^*y  boy  and  I  were  reeling  about  the  wars,  and  he  said 
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“I  don’t  understand  how  natifuis  can  f^o  to  war  if  they  couhl 
understand  each  other  like  the  hoys  at  the  Jainhoree  did.”  Sonie- 
tinies  out  of  the  mouths  of  childreti  j*reat  unsusi)ecte<l  wisdom 
can  come,  and  so  I  say  it’s  a  marvelous  thinji  and  a  challeuf^in}.; 
opportunity  that  comes  t«)  the  coaches  of  this  country  and  t<j  the 
athletic  directors  of  this  c«)untry.  You  can't  shift  this  resp<uisi- 
hility  if  you  would. 

It  makes  no  diiTerence  whether  I  speak.  I  shoidd  like  t(»  listen 
to  y«>u  all  over  this  ntom.  ^'^>u  have  ilefinite  ideas  ahont  this 
thinj;.  Some  of  our  i<leas  are  at  variance,  and  yet  heneath  it  all 
there  is  a  common  objective. 

1  have  only  one  point  in  mind.  The  relation.ship  -  we  have 
been  talking  about  it  already — the  relationship  of  athletics  to  a 
college  curriculum, — the  relation.ship  of  physical  education  l«»  the 
sum  total  of  the  detinition  of  education.  It  must  be  assume<l  as  a 
premise  that  you  are  a  component  part  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
education, — that  you  are  partners  in  the  whole  plan  and  program 
of  any  })roper  definition  of  education.  How  well  it  would  be  if 
we  only  had  a  common  and  acceptable  definition  of  education. 
This  however  is  not  so.  There  is  no  agreed  definition  of  sub¬ 
sidizing  or  proselyting.  If  you  come  to  a  delinition  of  amateur 
and  agree  that  this  is  the  definition,  then  I  think  you  can  proceed 
to  methods.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  methotls  are  different, 
'fhere  are  many  differences  in  the  definition  of  subsidizing.  It 
used  to  be  that  an  amateur  was  one  who  <li<l  no  work  with  his 
hands  and  ili<l  not  receive  a  ilaily  wage.  Representing  jirofes- 
sional  sports,  I  represent  professionalism  as  it  is.  It  doesn’t 
matter  that  it  gets  two  pages  in  the  paper  for  nothing,  and  that  it 
amasses  profits.  It  is  certain  that  this  thing  is  here,  and  it  has 
peniianency  written  all  over  it.  Twenty  million  Uiys  wake  up 
in  the  morning  ainl  read  about  P.abe  Ruth,  Dizzy  Dean,  an<l 
others.  It  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  ought  to  be  this  way  or  not. 
it  is  this  way.  Professional  sjiorts  have  their  background  and 
foundation  in  amateur  sports.  Sooner  or  later  we  look  back  to 
fin<l  what  it  is  coming  out  of.  VVe  wonder  how  the  roots  are 
being  taken  care  of,  particularly  if  we  subscribe  to  a  definite 
definition  of  education.  I  wrote  to  a  number  of  conferences — 

I  think  everyone  of  them — and  to  some  colleges  not  in  confer¬ 
ences.  I  got  returns  from  some,  and  I  found  out  that  the  eli¬ 
gibility  rules  ilisagree.  The  one  I  hold  here  in  my  hand  repre¬ 
sents  a  conference,  which  1  think  has  high  standards  and  i<leals. 
one  that  has  adhered  closely  to  the  stamlanls  of  eligibility.  I  will 
read  a  few  of  the  (juestions.  “Have  you  ever  receiveil,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  compensation  for  your  athletic  or  gymnastic 
skill,  or  for  your  knowledge  of  athletics?  Di<l  you  jday  baseball 
last  summer?  \\'^hat  scholarships,  h»ans,  or  remission  of  tuition 
have  you  received?  Have  you  receiveil  any  financial  aid  or 
promise  ol  aid  from  any  person  outside  of  your  immeiliate 
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family?”  'I'here  c*..4 
rea.ls  as  follows:  ’‘I  hereby' 

ference  rules  carefully  that  I  ^  Con- 

^luestmns  truthfully,  and  I  believirtha7T?''‘‘V''-M‘'^’ 

S|g..ed  by  the  a,,,dicani.  aI/.  ' 

ch.onnan  o|  ,he  l!„ard  of  AiIiIh id  .n  I  /  '’^-''^roved  by  the 
-s  atement:  ”|  know  of  no  reason  wL  m’ 
elik'ible  to  compete  in  athletics  i  .J-  ‘V 

l«H>tnote  which  reads:  “It  is  the  understa^"r*^‘  ‘s  also  a 

tions  composing  the  Conference  tint  n  v"-  '"f 

bdsifying  Ins  statement  of  eligil  lity  willT'  7’ ‘ 

university.  ^  <lisnnsse<I  from  his 

I  shall  cite  tliree  tliiiurc  o,  w  , 


I  simll  cite  tlirec  thinirs  to  vnn  X" 
an.l  discount  it  as  such  \dan  wlu  ^rst  hearsay 

tofitball  game  this  fall  made  the*  st  item  ‘‘  P'‘"'^i'”tMit 

sought  his  check  for  ofticiatiim  and  when  1 
H-*ce  to  fivt  his  check  he  found  some  ,  f 

had  officiated  that  day  gettiiu^  their.^  ^  "'honi  he 

Satunkay  i VienToor’  AnTlf"! "afii  ^ 

•o  verify  this  and  tell'wliere 


was. 


'he  tin,,-.  He  slate'/ ,o  .„e  .hi,  shorlha..,!  a, 

l>at,l  a  certain  student  so  much  niltne*,*'*'  "t  the  countre- 

teen  hundred  dollars,  not  to  Ly  f.inh'di '' Th ‘ 

a  hand  in  this  or  not  but  thn  athletic  authorities  had 

I'la.v  colleh’e  f.K.thall  The  stu,l™l'lX'c''  i?  a"’T-’  ''''' 

made  it  so  unpleasant  for  him  iL V  il'  ‘  “"'•‘^'’sland  it.  and 

bill— asking  me  to  pay  the  college  nionev  for  n 

father  ;;f  .he^,!i:^•l'e';^  hh;;' 

teUntg  that  ,t  ,s  uronR.  s,a.uer  or  later,  as  he  siRns  an  cligMhy 
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I>laiik  or  plays  football  on  the  college  team,  he  must  realize  that 
he  has  violated  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  rule  he  is  pro¬ 
fessing  to  observe,  and  that  is  where  the  harm  is  done,  (ientle- 
men,  the  harm  is  not  to  the  college,  or  to  the  college  coach — 
not  to  the  alumni  or  to  any  abstract  theor)-  of  education  the 
thing  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  to  the  boy.  The  tragic, 
j)athetic  thing  is  his  view  «)f  it.  This  scirt  of  thing  is  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  not  a  part  of  what  education  surely  ought  to  include.  It 
may  be  perfectly  acceptable  to  say  that  a  definition  of  education 
should  incliule  the  ingredient  c.illed  character,  whether  led  to 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  a  by-priuluct  in  the  scheme  of 
things.  You  gentlemen  are  in  no  jiosition  to  deny  that  ch.ar.acter 
has  a  place  in  your  work.  And  when  a  boy  can  cut  the  corners, 
he  is  cutting  the  temiier  of  his  moral  tones  with  a  feeling  that 
this  is  all  right  because  everybody  is  doing  it. 

'I'hat  is  the  challenge  th.at  comes  to  this  body  of  men.  I  don't 
think  the  presidents,  or  the  boards  of  trustees,  can  solve  it.  The 
Oanmittee  on  .\thletics  can’t  solve  it.  I  <lon’t  think  anvbeKlv 
can,  e.Ncept  the  gentlemen  who  coach  these  boys.  They  have  got 
to  take  a  stand  on  this  matter,  not  only  as  indiviiluals,  but  as  a 
group.  I  think  I  know  the  difficulty.  I  umlerstand  it.  The 
philosophy  citi  hono  in  amateur  athletics  is  a  dangerous  philoso¬ 
phy.  What  for  whom?  What  do  I  get?  It  is  one  objective  of 
the  college  to  produce  football  and  baseball  teams,  and  I  think 
that  the  tendency  of  all  sports  is  tow'ards  professionalism.  It  isn't 
ill(»gical,  it’s  entirely  sequential  that  the  result  is  an  interest  in 
pageantry.  It’s  a  perfectly  logical  sequence  and  leads  us  right 
into  professional  football.  It  was  evident  that  this  would  be  the 
ne-xt  step.  Whether  this  is  desirable  or  undesirable,  I  don’t  know. 
I  am  not  speaking  on  the  point  today  as  to  whether  this  require¬ 
ment  of  colleges  that  the  player  sign  a  statement  is  wrong,  or 
entirely  right  and  should  be  observed.  I  am  not  speaking  on  the 
|K)int  that  the  conference  eligibility  rules  are  c«)rrect  and  ought 
to  be  followed  exactly.  Not  at  all.  I  would  rather  have  a  degree 
from  a  college  with  a  team  playing  outside  all  conferences  with 
openness  than  from  one  playing  in  any  conference  with  secrecy. 
It’s  a  challenge.  There  w'ill  be  gossip  and  overemphasized  and 
e.xaggerated  talk  of  violation  of  eligibility  rules  in  this  or  that 
college,  and  it  will  get  rampant  and  there  will  be  public  criticism 
of  the  whole  thing.  You  must  be  able  to  take  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  have  had  to.  And  you  will  learn  to  df)  it. 

There  is  an  article  appearing  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Readers'  Digest’.  "The  Pro  ami  Om  on  the  Abolition  of  I'o<»t- 
ball”.  First,  on  the  Pro  side — w'ell,  I  think  the  writer’s  criticisms 
are  in  line  in  part  with  the  gossip  and  exaggeration  alxuit  it,  atid 
his  conclusions  are  non-.sequential.  As  a  result  of  observation 
he  points  rnit  the  weaknesses  f)f  the  present  scheme  of  football 
and  states  that  we  shouhl  abolish  it.  I  challenge  you  to  read  it. 
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It  s  ol  suffic-nl  , merest  to  every  man  here.  It  shoves  the  utter 
we.-,knes5  n,  jmiKment  of  the  man  to  reeoKnire  that  he  l«vl 
shoul,]  l,e  pan!  for  Ihetr  serviees.  Me  states  that  they 
on  the  show  at  a  l,i)>  ihsa(lvantai;e  to  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
entirely  jgst.hahle  that  they  should  realize  someth  ng  ou  of  it 
.Mow  we  come  back  to  consi.leration  of  the  nbr,*  o?!*!  V- 
iKCupy  in  the  field  of  etiucation.  I  say  to  vou  hat,  h,  my  judg- 

'imateu^' mht'ic  Mim’rr'  !T^'  of 

.imateur  athletics.  Don  t  forget  that  when  vou  find  a  universitv 

or  ms  itulion  anywhere  that  will  violate  a  code,  they  will  liola  e 
the  salary  limit  also.  ^  'loiaie 

My  plea  today  is,  with  all  this,  that  you  come  to  some  common 
clefimtion  of  amateur  sports  and  abide  by  it.-that  vou  rTXe 
the  tremendous  resiionsibility  that  is  unicjuely  vours.-that  vou 
will  undertake  so^vc  the  problem  as  courageously  as  vou  kmiw 
how ,  .May  Cod  help  the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities 

;.f 
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Frank  W.  Nicoi.son,  in  account  with  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
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Haverford  College  _ 

Texas  A.  and  M.  College  _ 

San  Jose  State  College  _ 

University  of  Illinois _ 

University  of  Maine  .  .  _ 

Boston  University _ _ _ 

University  of  ^  Detroit _ 

Creighton  University  _ 

Drake  LIniversity  ..  _ _ 

Grinnell  College _ _  _ 

Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  _ 

St.  I..ouis  L^niversity _ 

University  of  Tulsa _ _ 

Washburn  College . __ 

Washington  University  _  _ 

-Mabama  roUicchnir  Institute  _ 

University  of  Michigan  . .._ 

Universitv  of  S<nithern  California  - 

Western  Reserve  L^niversity _ 

Rcnnselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  _ 

Stanford  University _ 

University  of  Vermont _ 

Drexel  Institute _ _ _ 

Howard  University 

Indiana  University  _ _ _ 

Lawrence  College _  . .... _ _ 


280.11 
25.(K) 
25.00 
.500  00 
2.5.(K) 
25. (K) 
25.00 
1.539.98 
25.00 
25  tK) 
25.00 
2.5.00 
25.00 
80.10 
25.00 
10.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
1000 
25.00 
25  Ot) 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.0'! 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25  00 
2500 
25.00 
2500 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
2500 
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12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
18 

19 

20 
21 


22 


25 

27 

Nov.  1 
5 

10 

22 


24 

26 

Dec.  2 
4 
13 

15 

16 


Norwich  University  _ _ 

University  of  Georiria  ~~ 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
bordham  Universitv 

Penn.  Slate  College  ^  I  _ 

Carnegie  Institute  of  fechnolf>gy 

timcrsily  of  Cincinnati _ 

J.  R.  Raycrofi.  handlxHjk  _ 

.^ndover  Academy  _ 

Knox  College  _ _ _ 


Norlhweslem  University  .  Z  - 

SfTfrnil^  Agricuituraf  Colk^ 

•7‘a*c  University  of  Iowa  _  . 

.Allegheny  College  _ 

St.  Lawrence  Lniversitv  ~ 

University  of  Minnesota  '  - 

University  of  Colorado  - 

University  of  .Missouri  ~  - 


Georgia  School  of  Technology' _ 

Kenyon  College  .  _  _ _ _ 

DePauw  University _ 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Michipn  State  Normal  College _ 

Coc  College  _  _ _ 


Purdue  University  _ _ 

West  Virginia  L'niversity  .  ~  “ 

M'ooster  College  _ _  ~ 

L^niversity  of  Oregon 

Carleton  College  .  ' 

University  of  Wisconsin  ’ 

Southern  Methodist  Universitv 
Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference 
Southern  Intercoll^iate  Athletic  Conference  . 

Confer, 

Intcrccdicgiate  Athletic  Conference  _ 
Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College _ 

Davidson  College  _ 


25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
3.00 
10.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


$14,456.40 


1936 

Dec.  28 


31 

1937 

Jan.  2 

7 

18 


26 

28 


Cr. 

^•<'olson.  convention  expenses  -  .  . . . 

\Vjjt  ^  Hj>ag  Co.,  convention  expenses _ 

Middletown  National  Bank,  exchange _ 

Lois  Smith,  multigraphing 

Hotel  Pennsylvania,  convention  expenses  ________ 

Pellon  &  King,  printing  and  postage _ _ _ 

Vf  t  convention  expenses  _ _ _ 

Middletown  National  Bank,  exchange  _ 

7  Co.,  convention  expenses _ 

T  T  ■  cpfnmiRee  on  detrimental  influences 

J.  L.  Grimth.  president's  office _ _ _ 

Romevn  Berry,  convention  expenses  _ _ _ 

5'  e  Sf'ccer  committee  _ _ _ 

D.  Stewart,  soccer  committee . -  „  . . . 


$30.00 

31.13 

.30 

.75 

94.35 

140.10 

81.50 
.35 

59.72 

9.50 

3.51 

40.10 

13.50 
10.45 
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Feb. 


27 

Mar.  3 


23 

.Apr.  1 


Afay 


Burnham  Dell,  soccer  committee - - 

R.  H.  Dunn,  soccer  committee _ 

T.  J.  Dent,  soccer  committee  _ _ ^ - 

Romeyn  Berry.  Olympic  Games  committee 

J.  L.  Griffith.  Olympic  Games  committee  - 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  dues . . 

T.  N.  Metcalf,  Olympic  Games  committee - 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage - -  - .... — _ 

H.  W.  Hughes,  track  rules  committee  - - - 

C.  Littlefield,  Olympic  Games  committee - 

W.  C.  Smith,  Olympic  Games  committee  - - — 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  postage _ - .... - 

D.  X.  Bible,  OljTnpic  Games  committee  .  ______ 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage - ; - 

F.  McCormick,  Olympic  Games  committee - - 

Pelton  &  King,  printing  and  jHistage  - 

W.  J.  Bingham,  football  rules  committee - 

Morlcy  Jennings,  footb.all  rules  committee 

W.  S.  I.,angford,  football  rules  committee - 

L.  W.  St.  John.  OK-mpic  Games  committee - 

Brehm  Letter  Service,  president's  office - 

Postal-Telegraph  Cable  Co.,  president’s  office  _ 

W.  G.  Crowell,  football  rules  committee  — - - 

W.  .\.  .Alexander,  football  rules  committee - 

D.  X.  Bible,  football  rules  comittee  - 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  - 

E.  Cowie,  stenographic  work  - ^ - - 

W.  -A.  Witte,  basketball  rules  committee  - - 

O.  Tower,  basketball  rules  committee  - 

S.  A.  Dole,  basketball  rules  committee - 

F.  C.  .Allen,  basketball  rules  committee 

John  Brown,  Jr.,  basketball  rules  committee  _ 

E.  G.  Schroeder,  wrestling  rules  committee  - 

C.  F.  Foster,  wrestling  rules  committee  — 

J.  A.  Rockwell,  wrestling  rules  committee - 

C.  P.  Miles,  wrestling  rules  committee  — - - — 

R.  G.  Clapp,  wrestlings  rules  committee - 

Pelton  &  King,  printing  _  _  - 

.A.  ,A.  Stagg,  football  rules  committee  - - - 

D.  B,  Swingle,  wrestling  rules  committee  _ 

L.  W.  St.  John,  basketball  rules  committee  _ 

J.  W.  St.  Clair,  basketball  rules  committee  - - — 

W.  E.  Meanwell,  basketball  rules  committee  .. 

W.  O.  Hunter,  football  rules  committee _ 

H.  H.  Salmon,  Jr.,  basketball  rules  committee  _ 

S.  N.  E.  Telephone  Co.,  telegrams  .  - - 

Brehm  Letter  Service,  president’s  office _ 

L.  H.  Mahony,  football  rules  committee  .  _ _ 

W.  R.  Okeson,  football  rules  committee  _ _ 

Middletown  National  Bank,  exchange - - - 

R.  J.  H.  Kiphuth,  swimming  rules  committee _ 

.A.  E.  Eilers,  swimming  rules  committee  — _ 

E.  T.  Kennedy,  swimming  rules  committee  - - 

Pelton  &  King,  printing .  _  _ _ _ 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  _  _ 

Hanover  Inn,  ice  hockey  rules  committee  .  - _ _ 

Wesleyan  Store,  i^stage  _ 

L.  K.  Ncidlinger,  ice  hockey  rules  committee _ 

G.  Hallock,  ITT.,  ice  hockey  rules  committee  _ 

J.  Stubbs,  ice  hockey  rules  committee _ 


.S.2.'i 

5.. 5.5 
11.40 

22.90 

70. 50 
10.00 

84.15 

1.. 50 
65.80 
91.70 
70  29 

3.. 50 
45.03 

6.00 

33.10 
1.011.76 

70.38 

137.15 
101.81 

23.90 
5.05 
4.08 

21 .35 
100.00 
139  42 

3.00 
50.00 
45.20 
92.80 
92  19 

48.35 

41 .75 
45.00 

82.50 
92.05 
60  90 

70.10 
15.68 

18685 

95.82 

21.45 
60.00 

21.55 
60.84 

101. . 55 
624 
5.25 

1.5.5.10 

82.55 

.10 

121. . 50 

55.45 
104.90 

28.46 
5.00 

38.75 
].M 

15.00 

28.45 

24.00 


lime 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


1 

3 


21 


s'  V  V  rules  committee 

71  T  p-  w  u  9^'  ‘^leKrams 

27  K  VV  V  '‘i’  rules  committee 

I  n  r -  executive  committee 

1  B.  E  Wiggins,  wrestling  rules  committee  ‘ 
K.  G.  Clapp,  wrestling  rules  committee 
3  '  &^King,  printing  _ _ 

^  committee  _ _ 

n  yx  '  V  Bingham,  executive  committee 

addressing  '  """ 

”  T  ui  ^^^^P^rine  Co.,  telegrams  _ _ 

I:-  J.ouri-  executive  committee 

n  1  •  secretarial  allowance  _ 

u  S  printing  and  postage _ 

d‘  \\r'  ™*cs  committee  . _ 

K  W.  Aigler,  Federal  tax  committee 
^  VVesicyan  Store,  postage  _  ~ 

19  Brehm  Letter  Service,  president’s  office 

president's  office 

Emmett  Brunsr.n,  track  rules  committee 
c  n*  T  track  rules  committee 
c'*  J  track  rules  committee 

o  1  **’^^*^  committee  . 

c  printing - - 

1-  V  •  ^‘colson,  executive  committee  _ 

A  committee 

ir  J;, 7^*r«ffith,  executive  committee 
17  Mcsle>^n  Alumni  Council,  addressing 

I  Club,  executive  committee  _ 

A  .^rimth,  president’s  office  _  .  _  _  _ 

o  Olympic  .Association,  dues 

s  1  elton  &  King,  printing  _ 

io  t  f*riffith,  president  s  office  _ 

^  T  stenographic  work  _  _ _ 

^  h  c  t>:«:utive  committee  _ 

1  f.  .  •  „ committee  on  tennis _ 

£■  r  elton  &  King,  printing 


3 

10 


1-  *^'8ler.  Federal  tax  committee  . 

csleyan  Alumni  Council,  addressing _ 

\\  csicyan  Store,  postage  _  _ 

25  J.  L.  Griffith,  Ohtnpic  Assn,  meeting  _ 

J.  L.  Griffith,  president’s  office _ 

Romo-n  Berrv,  OK-mpic  Assn,  meeting  . 

^  Gh-mpic  .Assn,  meeting _ 

V  xr  Ob'mpic  .Assn,  meeting 

Y®']o'ug,  Olj-mpic  .Assn,  meeting 
1  rciton  &•  King,  printing  _  _ 

6  .Alex  Chavis,  Olympic  .Assn,  meeting 
18  .Amount  carried  forward  _ 


22.00 
1.37 
94.85 
24  50 
6.90 
7.57 
13..50 
7650 
19.18 
4.80 
1.16 

46.40 
500.00 

40.56 

79.50 
166.30 

5.00 

420 

3J1 

97.50 

159.. 50 
1061.15 
187.05 

302 

10.00 

36.40 
75.00 

1.00 

21. . 58 
9.00 

500.00 

38.92 

31.27 

50.00 

46.40 
12.68 
57.63 
27.00 

1.00 

6.00 

84.13 

23.58 
30.75 
83.70 
22.00 
-59.10 

48.59 
42.25 

6.844.80 


$14,456.40 
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APPENDIX  II 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


As  amended  January  1,  1930 


CONSTITUTION 


Article  I. 

NAME 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  ‘‘The  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association.” 


Article  II. 

PURPOSES 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  are: 

(1)  The  upholding  of  the  principle  of  institutional  control 
of,  and  responsibility  for,  all  collegiate  sports. 

(2)  The  stimulation  and  improvement  of  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  athletic  sports. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  physical  e.vercise  among  the  stu<lenls 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  of  amateurism  and 
of  principles  of  amateur  sports. 

(5)  The  encouragement  of  the  adoption  by  its  constituent 
members  of  strict  eligibility  rules  to  comply  with  high  standards 
of  scholarship,  amateur  standing,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

(6)  The  formulation,  copyrighting,  and  publication  of  rules 
of  play  for  the  government  of  collegiate  sports. 

(7)  The  supervision  of  the  regulation  and  conduct,  by  its 
constituent  members,  of  intercollegiate  sports  in  regional  and 
national  collegiate  athletic  contests,  and  the  preservation  of  col¬ 
legiate  athletic  records. 

(8)  In  general,  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  competi¬ 
tive  athletics,  physical  training,  and  allied  problems,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards  for  amateur  sports,  and  the  promotion  of 
the  adoption  of  recommended  measures,  to  the  end  that  the  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  may  maintain  their 
athletic  activities  on  a  high  plane  and  may  make  efficient  use  of 
sports  for  character  building. 


Article  III. 
membership 

Section  1.  All  colleges  univprdt;^  .  ^  •  •  . 

ing  i"  Ihc  United  States  are 

ciation.  ^  membership  m  this  Asso- 

Sec.  2.  ^'™'-^rsI.ip  shall  he  of  the  following  classes: 

2.  Allied.' 

3.  Associate. 

ties  duly  elected  undertn’d  cSnfo^ngSo\^^^^^^^  tmiversi- 

constitution  and  by-laws.  ^  provisions  ot  this 

Sec.  4.  Allied  Members  shall  consist  of  local  r 

ences  of  colleges  and  universities  duly  elected  undlr  LT  "' 
fornnng  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  ^d“ydaws 

learnt!  nofSded  fm^XtuLStd 

to  active  membership,  d^y  ekcled  uXr  and?^ 

provisions  of  this  coSktituLn  aTd  by-laws  '»  'h' 

vofe'of  t odhTrt"orthr  de'legates^^^^^^^^^^  “ 


Article  I\’. 

ORCANIZATIO.V 

Sta^tS^Jh^'ll  L  of  this  Association,  the  United 

states  shall  be  divided  into  eight  athletic  districts  as  follows: 

Islind.^Conn^cUcm.”'"'''^^^^  Vermont,  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
ViVginb*^"  P«‘nnsylvania,  Delaware.  West 

South  P  District  of  Columbia,  \1rginia.  North  Carolina. 

c™^ia^:^^'i;::rna’^Fr£’ 

Illinois.  Ohio.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 


5.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Oklahoma. 

6.  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas. 

7.  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana. 

8.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada. 

Artici.e  \’. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

The  members  of  this  Association  severally  agree  to  supervise 
and.  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  control  athletic  sports  so 
that  they  will  be  administered  in  accord  with  the  law  of  amateur¬ 
ism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  set  forth  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  establish  and  preserve  high  standards  of  personal 
honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play.  The  self-government  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  shall  not  be  interfered  with  or  questioned. 


Article  VI. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  MEMBERS 

Section  1.  Each  active  and  allied  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  and  may  be  represented  at  the  annual  convention  and  at 
special  meetings  by  from  one  to  three  delegates. 

Each  associate  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  with¬ 
out  voting  power. 

Member  as  well  as  non-member  institutions  are  authorized  to 
send  visiting  delegates  who  shall  be  without  voting  power  and 
shall  not  actively  participate  in  the  business  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  shall  be  certified  to  the  secretary  as  entitled 
to  represent  the  member  in  question  by  the  proper  executive 
officers  of  their  institutions  or  organizations. 

In  case  an  active  or  allied  member  is  represented  by  more  than 
one  delegate  each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a  fractional 
vote  which  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  delegates 
representing  his  institution  or  organization. 

Whenever  the  Association  votes  to  take  a  formal  ballot,  either 
written  or  vwa  vocc,  on  any  question,  the  names  of  the  delegates 
as  they  vote  will  be  checked  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  in 
order  to  verify  the  authority  of  the  voter.  Only  accredited  and 
not  visiting  delegates  may  vote,  and  not  more  than  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  either  an  active  or  an  allied  member  may  share  in  a 
proportional  vote  as  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Voting 
by  proxy  is  not  allowed.  The  same  delegate  may  represent  both 


an  active  and  an  allied  member  (that  is  ,  .  n 
iEc‘\  credential;  •  “ 

bershipit  le^fon^  'reK™;r.?r„Ttre  in  its  mem- 

.tons  that  conduct  competitions  in  the  correspoTd^lTtporr”''^^ 


Article  VII. 

amateurism 
Section  1.  The  National  r^n  • 
adopts  the  following  definition  •  •'^““ciation 

who  engages  in  sport  solely  for  the  'i  is  one 

benefits  he  derives  therefrom  and  to  &  1 

National  Collegiate^Athfett”*As7oci^^^^ 
carries  with  it  all  that  is  included  in^thp'i^fi  amateurism 

and  much  more.  It  stands  for  'h.Vh  an  amateur 

fair  play,  and  courtesy  It  sVoon.  J^  honestv, 

refuses  to  twist  or  avoid  the  rulL  oi  n?  *^^^"'calities  and 
advantage  of  opponents.  *  ^  an  unfair 

teu^rSnf'  ="  '“"'^crcd  violations  of  an, a- 

na^r'e’  whMnTem  m  dTc  ”vr‘“  "  “"^er  an  assumed 

consiLration  of,  or  as'^r'^var'd'for”®  .*'"^"cial  benefit  in 

any  public  competition  or  exhibitbn  ^or 

personal  gain.  e.xnibition.  or  disposing  of  prizes  for 

in  coLiderS'  „T  «t'a 'je^rdT® 

in  person  in  or  for 'an”; 

sportLanhke  conlctT^^^^^^^^^  -n- 

governing  it.  ^  connection  with  any  sport  or  the 'rules 

a  member  of'a^eMiVpon*!vhfc^ th  exhibition  as 

'vho  have  received  do^reri^iv^  members 

indirectly  oav  or  i  fo  receive,  directly  or 

having  obtained  as  a  rnnHV  participation  without 

from  the  pr^V“a\::ira'„S,.r«<*-‘’ 


meetings 
Article  VIH* 

SECTION  1.  There  shah  be  an 

ciation  during  the  last  Council  may  determine. 

•'Tc^r'i;«irn;:.tto?.he  ..aV  be  caller,  by 

a  majority  vote  of  the  Council.  „ii„„es  represented  as  pre- 

..,£i  EV=r  «  s:s. •» 

transaction  of  business. 


Article  IX. 
amendments 

?hat  the’ proposed  S  thrernxekrbeYore 

mg  to  the  secretary  of  the  *  provided  that  a  copy  ol  the 

'p';VoTey;rndr;n\Yha’u^.^^^^^  bee.f  duly  sent  to  all  members  o. 
the  Association. 


BY-LAWS 
Article  L 

prfs1denre?ght''^cV"emV(iL^rom^^^^^^ 

and  a  secretary-treasurer. 


Article  II. 
duties  of  officers 

“-t”  '■  7s  ';'.a  :  SS  ?  ? 

iLj.  i  s".'r 

when  requested  m  anting  Absence  of  the  President,  or  in  case 
rolled  as  members.  In  the  aosjnee  vice-presidents  to  be 

1-  ♦  •  ;  mV  ^hall  act  as  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  charges  ana 
of^:f"vi,hin  his  dUtric.  of  the  sgre-n.  to  «P; 

may  lYrlYrred" S  cYrefVobser^ve  and  supervise  the 
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conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics  within  his  district  encourage 
the  holding  of  the  regional  athletic  contests,  and  forward  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  the  athletic  records  made.  He  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  three  or  more  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  He  shall  render  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  annual  convention  on  the  following  points,  and  this  report 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secrctar>'  at  least  one  month  before 
the  meeting : 

( 1 )  The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced  during  the  year; 

(2)  Modifications  or  additions  to  the  eligibility  code  made  by 
institutions,  individually  or  concertedly; 

(3)  Progress  toward  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  sports  and 
of  the  activities  of  intercollegiate  athletic  associations  and  local 
athletic  conferences  or  leagues; 

(4)  District  competitions,  if  any; 

(5)  Any  other  facts  or  recommendations  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretar>'-treasurer  shall  keep  records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  the  Council.  He  shall  report 
at  each  annual  convention  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  during 
the  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the  Association 
or  the  Council  may  direct.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  submit  at  the  annual  convention  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  which,  after  being 
audited,  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  Proceedings. 


Article  III. 

COX'ERNMENT 

Section  L  A  Council  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  government  and 
general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  the  interim 
of  the  meetings  shall  be  committed  to  this  Council,  which  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows : 

(a)  One  representative  from  each  of  the  eight  geographical 
districts — to  be  selected  from  the  Faculty. 

( b)  Seven  members  at  large — to  be  selected  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  president  anti  the  secretarx-treasurer  shall  be  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Council.  For  the  transaction  of  business,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  2.  .-\n  Executive  Committee  of  seven  shall  he  elected  by 

the  Council  from  its  members  to  serve  for  one  year  under  the 
direction  and  general  instructions  of  the  Council.  The  president 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 


\ 


Executive  Committee.  For  the  transaction  of  business  a  quorum 
shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  committee  shall  represent  the  Council  and  act 
for  them  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws.  It 
shall  render  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Council  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  annual  convention. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  follows: 

(1)  Immediately  after  election ; 

(2)  The  day  prior  to  the  annual  convention; 

(3)  At  such  other  times  as  the  president  may  direct. 

It  is  empowered  to  transact  such  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  as  it  may  deem  wise  by  correspondence — such 
action,  however,  to  be  noted  by  the  secretary  in  his  minutes 
and  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
president  may,  of  his  own  motion,  or  upon  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  three  members  of  the  Council,  submit  to  a  vote  by 
mail  any  question  which  might  properly  be  passed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  officers  of 
the  Association  or  of  the  Council,  or  committees  formed  at  an 
annual  convention,  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  may  fill  the 
vacancy.  The  elected  member  will  be  eligible  to  serve  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  thereafter. 

Article  IV. 

RULES  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee,  prior  to  the  annual 
convention,  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  committees,  who  shall 
report  to  the  convention  through  the  Council  nominees  for  the 
following  rules  committees; 

(1)  Football;  (2)  Soccer;  (3)  Basket  ball;  (4)  Swimming; 
f5)  V'^olley  ball;  (6)  Boxing;  (7)  Track;  (8)  Wrestling; 
(9)  Hockey;  (10)  Fencing;  (11)  Gymnastics;  (12)  Lacrosse; 
(13)  Publication;  (14)  Preservation  of  College  Athletic 
Records;  (15)  Arbitration;  and  others  as  necessity  may  arise. 

Rules  of  play  prepared  by  any  of  the  above-named  com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and 
on  approval  by  the  E.xecutive  Committee  shall  be  published. 
These  committees  shall  where  possible  cooperate  with  other 
national  organizations  in  the  publishing  of  joint  rules.  The 
chairman  of  each  of  the  above  committees  shall  report 
ahnually  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  writing  the  activities 
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Y  during  the  Year  Tl 

s/c"". 

sl.aN  be  sub.,.,cd  .o  ."b^  ’ 

Article  V'. 
annual  dues 

iwenly-five  douS'  Mch  active  member  shall  be 

.l„|'rl  of  associate  members  shall  be  ten 

five  dollars, ^but  no"dues'‘shan  ^bc'rM  be  twenty- 

when  a  majority  of  its  cons,i,uem?are1.l“^  “  ">™ber 
Association.  also  members  of  this 

Article  \T. 

ORDER  or  business 

as -follows:"®*  ''“ooiation.  the  order  of  business  shall  be 

(I)  Reading  of  minutes  of  previoiiQ 

(3)  tetm:":  I  gr’r  ‘^rSais; 

(d)  Reports  of  officers  and?<^"  °"  ^“"’■nations; 

(5)  Miscella„eouTbSV“""”“'”  • 

to;  Election  of  offirpre 
( 7)  -Adjournmenr  oontmittees ; 

Article  \TL 
eligibility  rules 

a  requirement  of  membershb  in*  th'  shall  not  be 

fitted  authorities  of  each  ins  Lfion^  ""s"’- 

nccessary  to  uphold  the  law  of  ^  methods 

Pnncples  of  sport  as  eni^k-J^dTS  ^1? 

Article  \TII. 
amendments 

Sdtes  p?esj;^::„7;7>  ^en^  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele- 
c'ation,  provided  that  notice  of  convention  of  this  Asso- 
have  been  sent  at  least  three  proposed  amendment  shall 

*0  the  institutions  enrolled  ^  meeting 


